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THE LIBERTY PARTY. 


Tue approaching election presents features altogether novel in the history 
of our institutions, and such as to make the American freeman, the national 
republican, the democrat from principle, blush for former fellowships. What 
is the picture presented by the two great parties, composed of the people 
advocating certain principles of national government, and by the two 
factions formed of the drilled personal followers of disappointed eg 
leaders? The whig party on one hand, have, in convention, nominated <¢ 
leader by votes of a majority of its members. The democratic party se 
likewise, by a large majority, named the man who best represents the gene- 
ral prine iple s for which the democracy of the Union have contended since 
the formation of the government. ‘In making these nominations both 
parties have been governed by experience in relation to men; and both 
have, in that respect, bowed to the will of the people. Mr. Clay has re- 
peatedly been before the people for their suffrages, and has as frequently 
been rejected. So perseveringly had the people placed upen him the seal 
of disapprobation, that warm fie ‘nds and enthusiastic admirers were forced 
tu admit that his election was impossible. In like manner the democratic 
party became convinced that Mr. Van Buren had no Jonger the confidence 
of the American people; and in the exercise of their right, and in pee 
ance of the interests of the party, they nominated another. This nomin 
tion met with a full ratification from the people, and in their response the 
triumph of principle has been perfected. It has resulted from the workin 
of party tactics, and the influence of executive patronage upon the elective 
franchise, that these two rejected leaders retain a number of personal adhe- 
rents, instruments of former intrigues, sympathizing in that ‘‘ spirit of re- 
venge”’ attending disappointed ambition, and expectants, however desperate 
of future favors, and these are now organized into Jawless factions. They 
no longer represent the principles of either party, inasmuch as that eacl 
has chosen other men, more worthy and more reliable to carry out their 


views. They are but the reckless adherents of men in utter disregard of 
principles, as regardless of national welfare as they are ei ermined upon party 
disorganization. Nothing can more cle: ts demonstrate this fact, than that 


these two factions draw together on the common ph atform of abolition 

Abandoning all principles, they coalesce in the prosecution of the means of 

party revenge that apparently presents itself to both; and the followers of 

lay cross hands with the adherents of Van Buren, in the presence of those 
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abolitionists who had occupied the ground before them, and the support of 
whom each now arrogantly demands. 
Who has forgotten the time when each strove so earnestly to disclaim 
nd to disprove for itself the character which each strove so earnestly to 
fasten upon the other—that of being abolitionists in spirit and oo } 
Hence the rivalry of persecution directed, not merely against abolitionism, 
but abolition¢sts; not on! y in the ot enough form of ne anh. per violence 
and abuse, but the still worse one of popular violence, which mobbed the 
preachers and lecturers, and burned the newspaper offices ioe halls of dis- 
ission, of the obnoxious doctrine—doctrine to a certain degree, indeed, 









cl 
obnoxious in itself, but still more obnoxious from the danger supposed to 
exist, that the whole southern Presidential vote would go en masse against 
the party less forward than the other in this race of mutual disgrace. The 
persecutions of this character which attended the earlier years of abolition- 
ism at the north, gave it early a moral vigor and vitality which started it 


tined “mission.” This has served, from 









powerfully on the career of its des 
the outset, to attach to it the attractive character of a doctrine, mr phi- 
lanthropic, and liberal in its professed aims, yet persecuted, seemingly, in 
the worst spirit, and by the worst means of intolerance, brut ility and 
These b persecutions were equally disgraceful in themselves, 







cruelty. 
and injurious to the very block of their design. ‘They nurtured t 
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fancy of abolitionism into a hardy energy of youth, to which every day was 
calculated to add increased furce, progress, and bo!dness. 
ee 
However misguided were those men, and how absurd soever the policy 





they pursued of removing, by unjust means, what they supposed an evil ; 


provoking r the worst consequences of civil discord, to correct what at least 





was but a minor evil in a national point of view, and 1atever as far 


' ° } > ’ - 1 
as the individuals were coucerned; it cannot be denied that they were honest, 
that they commanded the respect due to those who fearlessly avow and 


ic 
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| steadily pursue what they conceive to be a matter of conscience. Without 
feelings of personal revenge to gratify, or hope of reward to stimulate their 







nergy, or support them amid the obl —_ y by which 







they were steadfast in the position they Loe issumed. With what strong 
feelings of disgust do we turn fr m this | ind of high purposed men; fana- 
tics tbaiegti they are, to the despicable factions ae K ing been their per- 
secutors for years, now ask of m to become the instruments of their per- 





sonal revenge upon the aelieen peopte. 


The motives of those factions are ap pare ntly as well understood as their 


character for political honesty Is appreciated, It hes resulted, therefore, 







‘ 
that the abolitionists proper have repelled their insidious advances, and 
refused connection with the treacherous leaders of disorganising cliques, who 






courted the support of slavery while it was effective, and now cringe to 





its enemies in the hope of more successful combinations. On the other hand, 





the real advocates of “ free soil,” and the honest opponents of the extension 





of slavery into new territory, equally repel the suspicious intercourse of men 
whose principles, for half a century, have been the support of slavery, and 






in whose view expediency alone now prompts an attack upon it. 
It is prob: ‘bly ithe case, that out of one hundred thinking persons in the 
whole Union, north and south, ninety-nine aré most anxious to get clear of 


slavery. The landholders and citizens of the south are doubly anxious to 
discover some means by which the evil may be removed from their doors, 


because it is felt to be an annually increasing burden upon their resources. 


from economical principles it is becoming more evident that the institution 
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slavery will fall into ruins, because it will not pay its own expenses. In 
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slaves, who produce araw material on which the manufacturers of the world 
mainly depend for support. ‘Two-thirds of the shipping of the United 
States is employed in its transportation ; two-thirds of the importations into 
the country, and the same proportion of the national revenue, are the result 
of its sales —— a large capital, and thousands of operatives, in New 
England and elsewhere, are kept employed by its means; millions of per- 
sons in Great Britain are dependent upon it for bread; one-half the whole 
exports of that country, say $135,000,000 out of $255,000,000, are of fab- 
rics wroucht from it: the success of British commerce, and the stability of 
the British throne, rest upon the supply of the raw material, and this supply 
depends upon the success with which a handful of men in the southern 
states can employ blacks in its production. From the nature of the employ- 
ment, there is no escape from it. A planter with his one hundred slaves can- 
not regulate his business according to the emergency of the year. The 
Lowell manufacturer and the Manchester spinner, each with his one hun- 
dred white slaves, can, and does, when trade is P iralysed and goods are low 
in price, discharge the hands, cut short all expenses, and close the mill, 
until lessened production or revis ing trade shall again hei raised the price of 
cloth; he saves his money; and in England the dismissed operatives are com- 
pelled by the flashing s: abres of the “ friends of order,” to starve quietly. The 
planter has no such resource; if cotton falls or rises, there is no discharge 
of operatives—they have the “ right to labor”’ at all times and seasons; and 
when cotton falls in price from over-abundant supply, the only remedy is to 
aggravate the evil by making as much more as possible, in order that quan- 
tity may compensate for depreciation in value. In a long series of years the 
pric e of cotton has been steadily downward,* while the expense of pro- 
ducing it has not been greatly diminished. The result is, th: it the planter 
has annually become poorer, and in the last ten years, two hundred millions, 
have been lost in the cotton states out of seven crops, a sum equal to the whole 
value of three of them, hasbeen sunk; that is tosay, more than that sum has been 
ont ribute dl by the capitalists of rh north, and of England, to make up the 
ila of the planters, chiefly in the production of cotton, The planter 
finds and feels, that while he keeps in operation the manufactures, com- 
merce and trade of the two nations, his position alone is one of great hard- 
hip, danger, and generally of pecuniary loss. Thus, cotton at this time 
last year sold in New- York, at an average of 12 cents per lb. ; it now sells 
at 6 cents, involving a positive loss to the planter, whose expenses are in ne- 
ise diminished. In Manchester trade has become dull, and the manufacturers 
reduce their expenses by discharging hands: at the end of June, of 44,000 
hands, 5,000 were on short time, and 8,000 were out of employ, and of 
vourse, quietly starving. ‘They hay e no‘‘righttolabor.” Itis obvious, that 
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* AVERAGE ANNUAL PRICES OF COTTON IN THE UNITED STATES. 
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if the planter was not bound by the “right” of the blacks ‘ to labor,”’ 
that such a fall in cotton as has now taken place would find one-half at least 
discharged. The migration of the planters from the old states to the 
fertile lands of the new, where the same expenditure of labor will produce 
more cotton, has been the only méans of sustaining the culture ; but this mi- 
gration has cost the large sum we have indicated. 

This is a view of the case which seldom presents itself to the eye of the 
citizen of a free state. Its operation may be illustrated by a few figures. 
Thus, the census of the United States gives the number of pounds of cotton 
raised in the several counties of the states, and the number of slaves in 
each. In addition we have, among the evidence gathered by the Secretary 
of the Treasury, and contained in his report for 1845, in relation to the 
effects of a tariff on sugar, answers from eminent merchants of New- 
Orleans, giving the quantities raised on, and number of slaves attached, 
including ‘house servants, old and young, to both sugar and cotton estates in 
Louisiana, as follows: 


Quantity raised, 
9,947,720 


92,049,3 


The annual product of a slave is, therefore, 4 bales of 400 Ibs. each. 
The average expenses of a slave for a year is 330, or say $7 per bale; bag- 
ging, rope, twine, &c., $2.50 per bale; overseer’s wages, wear and tear of 
gin, &c. $2.50 ; freight, insurance, commission, and other charges in New-Or- 
leans, $2.50. These items make a cost of $14.50 per bale, worth now in 
New York an average of 6 cts. per lb. A bale of 400 Ibs. in New-Orleans 
will nett 375 lbs. in New-York, or at 6 cts. $22.50, leaving $8.00, which is 
swallowed up in freight, insurance, commissions, &c., in New-York. The 
planter is therefore at the loss of the interest on his capital invested in land 
and negroes, mostly borrowed at an interest of 8 per cent. per annum, in 
addition to his household expenses. It is not alone the effective hands with 
whose support the product of the plantation is charged ; it is also the young, 
the sick, the infirm, and the aged. The expense of each individual of these 
classes is as much as that of the effective laborer, and in years of low prices for 
the staple the burden is very severe. In those localities that borde ‘r upon the free 
states many planters see ok natur. uly to relieve themselves of this burden, 
and they do so to a ve ry consider: ible extent by nominal sales of old and in- 
firm slaves to traders, who take them into the free states and set them at 
liberty. It happens, however, by a very singular manifestation of philan- 
thropy, that those who are active in the cause of stealing sound and healthy 
slaves, discard and drive back the toil-worn and aged negro who has real 
claims upon humanity. because abandoned by those whom he has served in 
his youth. It is mostly against the increase of this class of helpless blac 
that the laws of the western states against their ingress are directed. 

It is obvious that the losses to which planters are subjected by being com- 
pelled to produce cotton under all circumstances must be productive of evil re- 
sults. We have the painful evidence of this in dishonored states and bank- 
rupt institutions throughout the South, particularly in those new states into 
which slave migration has been rapid. The cost of producing ; cotton varies 
with the locality, and scarcely two planters will agree in estimates of actual 

cost. The number of bales per hand is put down at from 4 to 7. It is 
generally admitted, however, that in the rich lands of the new states cotton 
can be raised at hi lf the cost of production in theold Atlantic states. The 
natural movement was therefore for planters to move upon the new lands; 
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and a combination of circumstances occurred to give this desire a strong 
impulse in the decade ending with 1840. In that period the px pulation of 
the Atlantic States decreased, while the rich bottoms of the western states 
swarmed with enterprising men engaged in extending the cotton culture. 
This movement of planters and negroes upon new land involved a co- 
operation of capital with the enterprises of the planters. Without 
money the new lands could not have been settled, nor could new states have 
been formed out of wild territory. Ina free state, the hardy settler, with 
his axe and rifle, works out for himself a home and subsistence, i the 
land which he clears yields its fruits in sup port of an increasing family. At 
the South this is not so. A planter who, with 50 to 100 he Ipless and de- 
pendent negroes, moves into new land, must have in hand the means of 
feeding them until his sugar and cotton are not only planted and raised, but 
sent to market. Here, it will be seen at once, is a wide difference between 
the movability, if it may be so expressed, of the population of the North and 
ofthe South. For any considerable migration to take place in the latter sec- 
tions, a large supply of funds is indispensable, and circumstances furnished 
these. In 1831-2, money became very cheap in London, and, as a conse- 
quence, found its way in great abundance all over the world. The South was 
not slow to avail itself of this cireumstane e, and banks were started in great 
numbers, on borrowed money. Nearly all the states borrowed large sums. 
Alabama $11,000,000; Louisiana $20,000,000 ; Mississippi, $7,500,000 ; 
Arkansas, $3,500,000: Florida, it 10 aa er more than $50.- 
000,000 of state stocks were issued for money obtained in London. ‘This 
money was used for bank capital, and loaned to planters ‘oil others. 

The mode of contractin: o these debts was for states or territories to au- 
thorize the issue of bonds bearing perhaps 6 per cent. interest, and redeem- 
able in say 20 years. These stocks were drawn in favor of some bank, and 
were sold either in England or the north for money. This money consti- 
tuted the capital of the bank, and was divided among such planters 
as deposited mortgages on their lands and negroes at a certam valu- 
ation, and they were charged 8 per cent. interest. The Union Bank of 
Florida, as an instance, sold in London, to Baring Brothers chiefly, 
$3,000,000 of territorial bonds, which are now repudiated, because sold on 
terms that were illegal. ‘he proceeds of these bonds were divided among 
those plinters who subscribed for stock by depositing their mortgages ; and 
$1,968,800 was loaned upon 246,419 acres of land, at an average value of 
$8 per acre and $935,700 on 2,682 slaves, at an average value of $350, the 
actual vi tue of each being estimated at S600. The mortgage of slaves more- 
over, included their future increase; and under the favorable clim: eee 
and the kind treatment which they universally received, it was evident, that 
before the maturity of the bonds, the number mortgaged to the bank ctr 1 
have been more than doubled. 

This was the general process by which the “ extension of slavery” was 
effected ; and it is to be remarked, that the securities for these dishonored 
bonds, held in London and the North, are slaves. ‘The sums borrowed 
on public stocks formed but a small proportion of the whole amount 
applicable to this settlement of new territories. In Mississippi the Bank 
capital increased in the decade from $950,600 to $30,000,000, nearly al! of 
which, like the Vicksburg and other bar nks, was subscribe d darine te spec- 
ulative years atthe North; and of that $30,000,000 nothing now remains 
but mortgages on land and negroes, a large portion of the latter having been 
‘run’ to Texas. The loans of these banks ranged near $50,000,000, all 
secured on cotton property. Asan instance, 10 directors of the Union Bank 

owed it $3,200,000, secured by 32,729 acres land, 410 slaves, and 1,121 bales 
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cotton. This demand for bank capital grew out of the migration of plant- 
ers from the old states, many of them sons of old planters, taking 20 or 30 
negroes from the parental estate, and migrating to government lands, mortga- 
ged the whole to Banks for capital to goon with. The consequence was, 
that in the period mentioned the sales of government lands in the new states 
were immense, and the slaves doubled as follows : 


NUMBER * SLAVES IN NEW STATES. 


Florida Arkan. 
i eee ee 4.576..109.588.. 65,659.. 
95,717 ..19,939.. 168,452... 195,211 ..183,059..8 


Louisiana. Mississip. Tennes 
1 
l 


el 


Increase....136,003 10,706 5,363 50,864 129,952 1.456 391,920 


The agsregate natural increase of all the slaves was, in this decade, 24 
per cent.; and in the old states the increase was only 5$ per cent. In the 
old northern slave states the result was as follows: 


rrt: 


This gives an actual decrease of numbers, showing a migration of 
312,088 blacks. The quantity of government lands purchased in the de- 


cade was 20,132,240 acres, in the states mentioned; in the last eight years it 


vow,s 

has been 2,031.47 acres only. The effect of this was to triple the pro- 
i * 

aua 


duction of cotton in the new states, and to keep it stationary in the old, 
while the United States consumption has so progressed as to exceed the 
pre duction of the latter. 

It results from all these facts, that what is called the “ extension of 
siavery,” or the migration of slaves from one state to another, general] 
northeast to southwest, was brought about not alone by the annexation of 
new land, but by sinking $200,000,000 of foreign capital in the process; 
and this process has so far advanced the cause of ‘ free soil,’’ as to have 
actually diminished the number of slaves in the northern slave states, pro- 


‘‘ extension” of sla- 


moting in those states an increased anxiety for the further 
very, in order to make their own ‘ free soil.” The newly combined Van 
Buren “ free soil’ party says, “no, you shal] never be free states, because 
we intend to confine slaves where they now are, and prevent them from ever 
passing off in a southwest direction ;” that is to say, the territory of California 
and New Mexico, inhabited by Mexicans, and reputed as utterly undesirable 
for habitation, it is feared will draw off slaves from Maryland, Virginia, Dela- 
ware, Missouri and Kentucky, and render them “free soil states.” They prefer 


cotton, the nur 
; the growth in th 
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“free soil” in distant and unknown states, to freedom in our fertile 
neighbors ! 

These details, in relation to the chief production of the slave states, and 
that on which so many other interests depend, indicate the general fact of 
the instability of the cotton culture ; that the position of planters is such 
as to induce continued change in order to sustain existence ; and that credit 
and new fertile lands, at nominal prices, have been necessary to maintaia the 
blacks in the ‘‘ right to labor.” The same general facts indicate the pro- 
cess by which the institution must ultimately fall to pieces. The true phi- 
losopher and the true patriot should be anxious that the dissolution should 
be so gradual as not to disturb, in any degree, the political relations of the 
Union, and to form, pari passu, suc h social circumstances, as may make the 
ultimate freedom of the blacks less disastrous to themselves and burden- 
soine to the white population. T here are two errors industriously propagated 
by the political intriguers both of the Clay and Van Buren branches of the 
Barnburner faction ; the one is, that the old states breed slaves for sale in the 
new, and the other, that white labor will not co-exist with black. In relation to 
the first matter, it is sufficient to say, that the blacks do not breed any faster 
in consequence of the export of young ones from old states to new. On 
the other hand, the aggregate increase of slaves per cent. is less than that 
of the whites. Thus in the ten years, ending with 1840, the increase of 
whites in the slave states was 264 per cent., and of slaves 23.8 per cent. only, 
showing that the natural increase of the latter was nearly | 3 per cent. less 
than the former. This alleged breeding process is, therefore, a chimera, 
and no less so is the statement, that white s do not caimmeaiin satin slave states. 
In Virginia, the proportion of whites increased from 57.4 per cent. of the 
whole population in ae , to 59.8 per cent. in 1840, arising from export of 
blacks, and the increas of white settlers, mostly farmers from northern 
states into western Virginia. 

It is well-known that the immigration of free whites into Texas is very 
large, probably in the proportion of 50 whites to I black. As an indication 
of the practical fact in relation to the co-existence of white with black 
labor, we may compare the progress of Illinois with Missouri, which be- 
came a state in 1821. The progress cf the population Is as Siok ies 


MISSOURI, SLAVE STATE. ILLINGIS, FREE STATE. 

Whites. Blacks. Whites. Blacks. 
RUE Sudan cused GR takes cas a se acisalal isa tor atte: 3 53,7 30 1,423 
£0 Se ALE Sa eet rR ATER oe ces atk ] 2 384 
ONE. i ge Oe ee a! i eS nat ee | 3,929 
BUGS cisakuwes Se ie pt eens ka Te Oeic wee caey ( 1902 





The admission of Missouri as a slave state was attended by an excite- 
ment that threatened the stability of the Union, and the cry was then as 
now, that the presence of slaves would kee p out free setlers. T he result 
shows how false was that cry. The proportion of the white population to the 
whole number of inhabitants was in 1830, 81.7 per cent. ; in 1840, 84.4; in 
1844, 86.4 per cent.; showing a constant increase in the advance of the white 
or free population, and convicting of gross falsehood the assertion that the 
presence of slaves keeps out white labor. The true reason that white 
labor does not increase faster in more southern states, is the physical im- 
possibility. An unacclimated person cannot labor w ithou ut imminent risk of 
death from sickness. It usually requires five years’ residence to become 
acclimated so as to labor there with the impunity with ok h a white native 
may. A negro does not require to remain a day, or a week, to enable him 

» labor in those parts of the South without fear of the diseases of the 
anata. Indeed, the white man, whether born on the spot or elsewhere, is 
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always far more subject to disease from the action of malaria and the heat 
of the sun, than the negro who has just arrived. As few white laborers 
can afford to devote five years to becoming acclimated, a very limited 
number are tempted by the much higher wages, or other return pi aid, (than 
at the North,) to get their living by agriculture in such quarters. ‘This is 
a good and sufficient reason why the more fe ane portions of the South 
have failed to receive a due share of Northern and foreign emigration. 

In North Carolina, Virginia, South Carolina, Mississippi, Arkansas, &c., 
where white men may labor with oe, -ge the market facilities are by no 
means as good as everywhere in the North-west, which is better supplied 
with navigable waters than any other interior country on the face of the 
globe. ‘The vacant lands of Virginia and other Southern states, lie at 
points from whence produce must be wagoned up hill and down dale from 
one hundred to three hundred miles, to reach what may fairly be termed 
the market, in the heart of an abundant country. 

When the nature of the country permits the ingress of white labor, 
as in the case of Missouri, it goes there without reference to the presence 
of slaves. 

The legal slavery which exists at the South is a hardship for owners, 
more so than for the blacks, whose physical comforts are promoted by their 

right to labor,” a right which brings with it its disabilities, but which is 
nevertheless sought to be established by European phils uithropists, as well as 
by some branches of the “ free-soil”’ faction among us. 7] he political disa- 
bilities which it imposes on Southern blacks, are somewha sreater than those 
which the same race labor under at the North, where they have not the 
right to labor. In the latter section they have no vote, and in some states 
not the right to settle, and in state legislatures no representation ; in addi- 
tion to this, they labor under social disabilities to an extent greater than at 
the South. In illustrationofthis, we may relate an anecdote, that within a few 
weeks passed under our own iaemeteate observation. As usual with the 
families of many planters, the lady of a Southern gentleman came North 
to spend the summer at the “Springs.” She brought with her her mulatt 
waiting maid, an intelligent, trustworthy servant. On reaching Cincinnati, 
the lady addressing her maid, informed her that she was now free, at liberty 
to come and go, when and where she would. Mary expressed her thanks 
and attended to her duties. On the following morning she informed her 
mistress that a white lady had called upon her, and asked her to go toa 
lawyer well-known in Cincinnat ee who would put her in a way to assert her 
freedom. Mary was grateful for such disinterested kindness, but informed 
her visitor that she was already free. She did not therefore fall into the 
snare set for comely Creoles by disinterested agents, under pretence of giv- 
ing them freedom. On arriving at New-York, her mistress said one morn- 
ing, ** well, ee we are now in the great city; as | suppose you want to see 
the shows, you can have the day to yourself,” Being attracted by the 
flaming signs oz the Museum, Mary made up her mind to go there. She 
accordingly ascended the flight of stairs and asked the price. “ Price! for 


what?” said the door-keeper. ‘‘’T'o go in,” said Mary. ‘‘ We don’t ad- 
mit niggers.” ‘* That’s very strange, at home 7 can go to any show if | pay / 
“ Don’t know about that ; you can’t go in here; just step aside, you’re in the 
way of persons coming up.”’ aay. rather c¢ ae ap-fallen, and w ithal f; ttigued 
by walking in a warm sun, called an omnibus to go home. Jehu cracked 
his whip, and informed her *‘ niggers could not ride.” This new instance 


of freedom rather increased her disappointme nt, and she being thirsty, walked 
into the corner and asked for a glass of soda water. ‘‘ Don’t sell soda 


til 
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to niggers,” was the response, and Mary returned to her mistress, hoping 
soon to return to the South where “‘ niggers are free.” 

This unconquerable aversion of the North to social intercourse with 
blacks, except in the capacity of servants, is a disadvantage that probably 
counterbalances to a very great extent the political condition of the same 
race; and it is felt by blacks who have lived at the North to be by far a 
greater, and more constant evil, than the fancied ones arising from their polit- 
ical condition in slave states. ‘Their physicel condition in the latter section is 
so superior to that of the lower classes in all other countries, resulting from 
the “ right to labor,” as to make amends for a deprivation of the right of 
voting. That there are some instances of cruel treatment on plantations i is 
doubtless the case, but they are rare exceptions, and occur always on the 
estates of those who, living at the North, entrust the management to an 
overseer, whose passions are not restraine d by the necessity of poet rving 
property. Where the planter himself lives upon his estate, not only does he 
care he edfully for the health and comfort of his people, but the family 
naturally bec ome exceedingly attached to those about them, and brought 
up Ww ith them.* 

The institution of slavery being from the operation of economical cau- 
ses, necessarily temporary, and its evils as well as its advantages and politi- 
cal responsibilities confined to the people among whom it exists and who 
choose to adopt it, the gratuitous malevolence of those who seek to distract, 
the democratic party, and loosen the bonds of our federal union for the pur- 
pose of forcing upon a free people local laws that may be adverse to their 
wishes, becomes more marked. That imperial E ngland should practice such 
a pe licy in relation to her dependencies, or that the old federalist party 
should advocate it in this country, would not be matter of surprise in this 

age of the world; but how great is our astonishment, when we find not 
only self-styled democrats, but. of all former members of that party Martin 
Van Buren, becoming the instrument of this anti-republican treason. That 
he, of all othe ‘+r men, should make an oppressive interference with the local 
rights of a distant people the means of again forcing himself before the 
people as a candidate for office, affords a-solemn warning to the people how 
they place confidence in men. How have the democratic party clung to 
and honored that man! How have credulous and trusting men reposed 
confidence in his honor and faith in his statements, and how miserably 
have they been deceived! As an indication of the position occupied by 
Mr. Van Buren, we extract from the columns of this Review, soon after the 
Convention of 1844: 

** Mr. Van Buren’s career as a statesman is now, therefore closed; to use his 
own emphatic though melancholy word, ‘forever.’ Nor, indeed—(strongly as we 

* The following touching notg would scarcely be imagined to be the description of the 
death of a slave, by the owner of hundreds, and a most estimable lady: 

From a Southern Mother to her Daughter. 
Well. my darling, I wrote you a cheerful letter yesterday, because | could not bear to pain 
vour kind heart. But evil tidings take “the wings of the wind,” and as you will hear them, 





[ think it’s best to tell you myst If. 

On Tuesday we buried our boy Nelson; you can well imagine my sorrow and distress, It 
has been a ceep and bitter trial tome, God has given me strength to support it. On Friday, 
there was a fire, and he worked at the engine, became exhausted and convulsed from drinking 


cold water, it was suppose d. 


He had every aid of the best physicians, and all that care and kindness could bestow. But 
las, it was of no avail. The poor fellow breathed his last breath at eleven, free from pain 

e physicians made a post mortem examination, and found he had ruptured a blood-vessel 

which had caused his death, If they had consulted me, [I could not have given permis 


sion. But it was fortunate, perhaps, they did so, for no human aid, we now know, could have 
saved him. Oh! my child, this has been a great affliction to your poor mother, and it was 


more dreadful because you were not here to comfort me, 
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would desire to deprecate the resolution he has himself avowed)—is it likely that 
in any form or capacity he will ever allow himself to be again drawn forth from a 
retirement amply provided with all the elements of domestic happiness, into any 

further active participation in,political affairs. Posterity may be said to have now 
eae for him, even while yet in the prime of powers abundant to earn for thei 
possessor another fame, no less honorable than that which a life of patriotic public 
service has already made his. All truth may now be spoken of him.alike by friend 
To the latter he is no longer an object of dread or of partizan animosity. 


* * x x * * *~ 


and foe. 
‘ 
“Some of Mr. Van Buren’s opponents have urged against him the charge of 
pressing forward upon the democratic party for its re-nomination. On such 
judges Lis Missouri letter, which we know to have expressed the sincerest senti- 
ments of his heart. disavowing any such desire, and dec! aring his determination not 
to allow his name to be made any occasion of discord in his party, is wholly thrown 
away. Yet never was imputation more unjust. Most of our readers- —all indeed 
but a very few—will now receive the intelligence for the first time, that after his 
defeat in 1840, he was only prevented by the earnest remonstrances of is frien ds, 
from making a similar positive and final withdrawal as he has now mad 
‘* But enough. It is time now to turn over the leaf in the book . events, on 
which we confess that we have found a grateful but melan — satisfaction in 
thus for a brief while lingering. Itis time to say **Good Night to Marmion !” 
We take leave of Mr. Van Buren from the stage of political affairs, with emotions 
which shrink from public utterance. Others may hasten to the mountain-tops to 
wait in eager impatience for the first ray of the morning's dawn; we are reluctant 
to withdraw our gaze of reverential homage and admiration, from the glories 
streaming over the departure of the sinking, the sunken sun of the day now forever 


past.”’ 


Such were the universal sentiments indulged by those trusting men who 
came in personal contact with Mr. Van Buren, who regarded him as the 


honored of the American people. These views in regard to Mr. Van 
Buren were entertained in common with the follo wing sentiments in rela- 
tion to free soil, contained in the same number of this Review: 


li not prove 


‘Tf, on the other hand, that experime nt (annexation of new soil) sha 
successful, so as to disprove the asserted possibility of the co-existence of the two 
races and two colors, side by side, on the same soil, in a relation of freedom and 
equality of rights, how can any of the friends of either desire to keep them forci- 
bly pe nt u p within the limits where every day is tending faster and fester to fer- 
ment the t carers elements into a result which threatens to be the desolation of 
both—instead of opening this safety valve by w hich the noxious vapor may pass 
off harmlessly and insensibly ? 

‘** Crowd, then, your population into the South ern states as you may, rapidly 
and without fear. Texas will open before it as an outlet, and slavery, re tiring from 
the Middle and Southern States of the present confederacy, will find for a time a 
resting place there. But only fora time. For the irreversible law of sanitislon., 
which decrees that in a densely pe opled region slavery shall cease to exist, will 
emancipate Texas in her turn, and the negro will then pass toa land of political 
freedom and social dignity under a genial sky. He evil/ pass without civil convul- 
sion. and leaving 70 dome stic rui 2 m his path. As his lab r becomes less and less 


valuable, emancipation, a gradual, progressive, at last universal, will pass him 


over the southern border to his more appropriate home in Mexico and the states 


beyond.”’ 


What now do we find after a lapse of four little years. This Mr. Van 
Buren, the honored of the democratic party, whom no circumstances were 
ever again to draw forth in the political arena ‘in any form or capacity,” is 
become the leader of a joint section of whigs and disunionists to oppose 
this very plan of “ passing slaves into new territories ” that his warmest sup- 
porters here advocated! What a lesson is here of political honesty! How 
have we, the people, to lament that men so trusted should become so treach- 
erous ; that the possession of power should leave a desire so ungovernable, 
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that no consideration, social, political, or patriotic, can restrain the badly 
ambitious from again attempting to grasp even at its shadow. Mr. Van 
Buren again thrusts himself forward even on the ground of a geographical 
division of party, of all others the least effective for popular triumph, and 
the most dangerous to our federal union. 

The policy of those who seek to create geographical division in the party 
is precisely that which Washington indicated would be that of badly ambi- 


tious men, ViZ. : ° 


‘Tn contemplating the causes wh ich may disturb our Union, it occurs as matter 


of serious concern, that any groun t abauk { have been furnished for « haracterizing 
parties by geographical discrimination ; northern and southern, Atlantic and western, 
whence designing menm ry en leavor to excite a belief that there is a real difference 
of locul interests and views. One of the « rpedients of parly lo a quire anfluc nce 

trticular districts ts, to misrep ‘esenl the opinic ns and aims of othe r districts.” 


When Mr. Van Buren, in his ‘spirit of revenge’’ against the American 
people, sought to promote disunion, his agents and organs pursued that 
identical palicy of ‘misrepresenting the opinion and aims of other dis- 
tricts.’’ The daily press is filled with denunciation ofthe fancied attempts of 
slave holders to “keep freemen out of the territory,” and numberless other 
fabrications not worthy of being recounted. It is to be observed that this 
union of whiggery with Van Burenism is by no means a new one, nor is 
Mr. Van Buren its originator; he has not even the merit of originating the 
treason he is prosecuting. In 1804, Thomas Jefferson, writing to Gideon 
Granger, described, with a pencil of light, the party and its frauds, which 
Mr. Van Buren has now revived for the gratification of his own malevo 
lence—as follows : 

‘Tn our last conversation you mentioned a federal sclieme afloat, of forming a 
coalition between the federalists and republicans, of what they call the seven east- 
ern states. The idea was new to me, and after time for reflection 1 had no oppor- 
tunity of conversing With you again. The federalists know that co nomine they 
are gone forever. Their ob ject, therefore, is how to return lo power under some 
other r fo m. Undoubtedly they have but one means, which is to divide the repub- 
. join the minority, and barter with them for the cloak of theirname. | say 
the minority, because the majority of the republicans, not needing them, will 
not buy them. The minority, having no other means of ruling the majority, wil 
give a price for auxiliaries, a sit that price must be 7 principle. It is true, that the 
tederalists, needing their numbers also, must also give a price, and principle is the 
coin they must pay in. Thus a bastard system of federo-republicanism will rise 
op the ruins of the true principles of our revolution. And when this party is 
formed- —who will constitute the majority of tt, which majority is then to dictate ? 
Certainly, the federalists. Thus their proposition of putting the mselves into gear 
with the republican minority, is exactly like Roger Sherman’s proposition to add 
Connecticut to Rhode Island. The idea of forming seven eastern states is, more- 
over, clearly to form the hasis of a separation of the Union. 1s it possible that real 
republicans can be gulled by such a bait?) And for what? What do they wish 
that they have not! Fede ral measures? That is impossible. Republican mea- 
sures? Have they them not? Can any, one deny, that in all-important questions 
of principle, republicanism prevails? Bur po THEY WANT THAT THEIR INDI- 
VIDUAL WILL SHALL GOVERN THE MAJORITY? They may purchase the gratifica- 
tion of this unjust wish. for a little me, at a great price; but the federalists must 
not have the passions of other men, if, after getting thus into the seat of power, 
they suffer themselves to be governed by their minority. This minority may say, 
that whenever they relapse into their own principles, the y will quit them, and draw 
the seat from underthem. T hey may quit them, indeed; but in the meantime, 
all the venal will have become associated with them, and will give them a majority 
sufficient to keep them in place, and to enable them to reject the heterogeneous 
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friends by whose aid they got again into power. I cannot believe any portion of 
the real republicans will enter into this trap; and if they do, I do not believe they 
can carry with them the mass of their states, advancing, so steadily, as we see 
them, to an union of principle with their brethren. It wil! be found in this, as in 
ull other similar cases, that crooked schemes will ead by overwhelming their au- 
thors and coadjutors in disgrace ; and that he alone who walks strict and upright, 
and who, in matters of opinion, will be contented that others should be as free as 
himself, and acquiesce when his opinion is fairly overruled, will attain his object in 
the end. And that this may be the cunduct of us all, I offer my sincere prayers, 
as wellas for your health and happiness. * Tuomas JEFFERSON.” 


Again, in 1823, when this identical question of “ free soil,’’ convulsed the 
Union, the immortal sage wrote to Lafayette, as follows: 


‘On the eclipse of federalism with us, although not its extinction, its lead 
got up the Missouri question, unde r the false front of lessening the measure of 
slavery, but with the real view of producing a geographical division of parties, 
which might insure them the next President. ‘The people of the north went 
blindfold into the snare, followed their leaders for a while with a zea) truly moral 
and laudable, until they became sensible that they were injuring instead of aiding 
the real interests of the slaves—THAT THEY HAD BEEN USED MERELY AS TOOLS 
FOR ELECTIONEERING PURPOSES: and dial trick of hypocrisy then fell as quickly 
as it had been got up.” 


The arm of Jefferson yet reaches from the grave to strike these revivers 
of the old federal scheme of disunion. 

The entire attempt to dictate to the people of another territory lawin 
which they have no voice, and on a subject confessedly without the juris- 
diction of the federal government in old states, is at war with republicanism 
as well as with our institutions, The genius of our union is self-government, 
and yet northern men who call themselves republicans are bent upon forcing 
upon a distant people a municipal law without their consent or repre- 
sentation. ‘The thirteen old states were all slave states, and each exercised 
the right of establishing or abolishing slavery of its own free will. It is now 
urged that upon this question, in relation to which old states are individually 
sovereign, new states shall be shorn of their sovereignty, and that they shal! 
exist in a state of vassalage tothe northern states. The people of territories 
are in every respect entitled to self-government, yet the policy hitherto 
pursued has been to govern them as if they had no voice in the matter. ‘The 
control of territories has formed a part of the pernicious patronage of the 
federal government, which has rewarded partisans by appointing them to 
office over our colonies, and paying them from the federal treasury, whi 
process has been the prolific source of misgovernment and corruption. 
The obvious remedy for this is, to allow the people of the territories their 
inherent right of sel f= government, to appoint people from among them- 
selves to administer such laws as they may find it necessary to make; while 
the expense of their support will then become at once the check upon to 
much legislation. Such laws as are in strict accordance with the will of the 
people will then only find being, and who has a — to demand any other 
As we have said, the people of Missouri adopte d slavery prob: ibly for no oth: 
reason than that the north sought to deprive them of their inalienable right 
to do so. Had the question never been started, it is more than probable th 
slavery there would long since have ceased to exist; as it is, the time is nm 
far distant when it will be abolished. We have shown that in all directior 
slavery is becoming more unprofitable, and all that prevents it from ceasing 
where it has already become so, has been the injustice which seeks to de- 
prive the American race of rights, 





Prince Napoleon Louis Bonaparte. 


Editor of the Democratic Review: 


[ have complied with great pleasure, Mr. Editor, with your request to ransack my 
port-fenille, and to collect for publication in the ** Democratic Review” the scattered and 
ilmost forgotten leaves of my travelling journal, which contain the reminiscences of my 
visit to Ham some three years since. The grand and solemn events of which France has 
so unexpectedly become the theatre these last few months, and the consequent change 
in the hitherto melancholy fortunes of Prince Louis Napoleon, invest necessarily every item 
of information touching him with additional imterest and importance. I see no reason in 
the world, then, why my recollections of this distinguished personage, that have, at least, 

merit of fidelity, should be withheld, and the less so, that neither here nor in Europ: 
does there exist any knowledge at all correct either of his intellect, character, or opin- 
ions. His conduct and acts have unfortunately given rise to much well-founded 
prejudice, which his enemies, with malicious zeal, have employed greatly to his disad- 
vantage ; but had either circumstances or his inclination favored, it was at all times in his 

power to dispel the thick cloud of calumnies which have for years hung over his reputa 
tion, and to have stepped forward and vindicated in public esteem at least the heaviest 
portion of the accusations against him. In the record I have preserved of his remarks, it will 
be seen that the secret history of the affair at Boulogne is for the first time given to the pub- 
lic of Europe and of this country, and it cannot fail to exonerate Prince Louis entirely 
from all charges of improvidence or folly Not to detain you, sir, any longer, I will 
merely explain that the following pages were intended origin: lly to appear in a book I 
meditate publishing on France, and I purposely indulged in a fullness of detail meant to il- 
lustrate the condition of that country, and that would have been appropriate enough there, 

but may be tiresome in the more sententious columns of a magazine. They are written 

too, with an abandon that was at that epoch very characteristic of my style, but im whicl 
maturer taste now sees much to disapprove. To venture on alterations that I might deem 
iry, Would expose me, in all probability, to the labor of writing it entirely anew ; 

and, therefore, I hand it over to you “ with all its imperfecti ms on its head,” to do witl 
} 


it even as you wilt, with a strong recommendation to the mercy of critics, and the ki 


consideration of your readers. Henry Wikorr, 


PRINCE NAPOLEON LOUIS BONAPARTI 


In passing from Philadelphia to New-York in the summer of 1845, just 
previous to my departure for Europe, I stopped at the really princely 
residence of the late Joseph Bonaparte, ex-King of Spain, to make mes 
adieur to its present owner, the young Prince de Musignano, who, having 
inherited this, along with other valu: ible property in this country, from his 
grandfather, h: id just arrived from Italy to take possession. 


The few brief hours to which I was limited sped rapidly in the gay 
society of my affable host, and his intelligent companion, M. Maillard, and 
we had bare ly time to glance at the numberless and splendid whe jects of art 
and curiosity which embellished this luxurious mansion, when a servant an- 
nounced the approa¢ h of the New-York train. 

As | was hurrying away the Prince remarked, ‘‘ You are going to 
France; why not make an effort to see my unfortunate cousin, Prince 
Louis. He will be glad, I am sure, to meet an old ac quaintance, and I should 
ve delighted, on your return, to receive personal tidings of his health, 

hich, | am distressed to learn, is sadly deranged by his imprisonment. If 
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you should succeed, tell him * * * * * * And say also that my 
best wishes are with him.’ 
[ relate this simple circumstance because it explains in a word wl 

I ao a reso! lution on bei instant to get an In 
of Ham, if such an enterprise should prove at al 
rigid notions of political seclusion entertained by 
ministers. During my stay in London I me ntioned my project to sev- 
eral friends of Prit ice Louis, who thought the idea rather quixotic, as the 
government suffered no relations of any sort to be kept up with the lone 
captive of Ham. The late well-known refusal to allow one of his family, 
sojourning by permission for a few days at Paris, to visit him, was sug- 
gested asa proof of the impracticability, if not absurdity, of my hopes. 
‘There was one individual, however, whose views were more sanguine, and 
I was naturally more disposed to coincide with him; but there were 
better reasons still to rely on whatever advice he gave. [ am speak- 
ing of the far-famed Count Alfred d’Orsay, whose reputation is spread over 
the fashionable world of Europe and America, but whose real merits soar 
much beyond the frivolous accomplishments which have given him such 
wide celebrity. To be celebrated at all, no matter by what means, be they 


high or low, elevated or vulgar, talent 1 consider is indispensable; and 


to obtain the social position held at one epoch by a Beau Brummell, and 
at a later by a Count d’Orsay, nothing short of mental superiority of a high 
cast is requisite. ‘This idea is fully supported, at all events, in the present 
instance, for I have seldom in any rank cf life, or amongst the higher 


grades of employment, encountered intellectual qualities of rarer excellence 


terior view of the Cita 
IY compatible with the very 


pe Philly ppe and his 


’ 
ae 


than those which distinguish a man chiefly known in the light of a vain 
“‘ carpet-knight.” An elegant and fascinating man of the world he un- 
doubtedly is. An adept in dress, easy in manners, accomplished in the 
conventions of the drawing-room—a science apart, made up of the dictates 
of good breeding and the requirements of etiq! 1ette—fert in conversa- 
ion and of brilliant wit, the Count d’Orsay ts certainly: we ell qualified to 
realise our visionary ideas of that paragon whom the poet describes as 
‘*the mould of fashion and the glass of form.” These, however, are rather 
the endowments which would secure him préeminence in the country of 
his birth; for France is, par excellence, the land of society, and to succeed 
there grace of manner and charms of mind are indispensable. But in 
England the case is very different; and Count d’Orsay, with all his savoir 
faire, would never have reached the position he has held for so many 
years unrivalled, without an equal skill and proficiency in those ruder, 
but still manly accomplishments, which constitute the basis of his 
English popul: rity. The best rider, most daring sportsman, the skilful bet- 
ter, the inimit: ible shot, the unrivalled sparrer, these are the merits towering 
in Enolish eyes and white’ have made his name so long in England familiar a 
a household word. Of later years, abandoning these grosser occ upations 
he has, with that well-poised effort which never falls short of its m: wk, and 
which explains his marvellous success in all he has undertaken, given him- 
self wholly up to art, and his productions in painting and statuary have 
already thrown the world of taste in commotion, and are building him up a 
reputation which, if less sounding than that he has hitherto enjoyed, is inti- 
nitely more enviable. But to me the attractive feature of Count D’Orsay’s 
character has always been what the promiscuous world he lives in owe 
eee about, and that is, his cultivated and aspiring intellect, which, in 
lepth and | keenness, is adequate to the comprehension of the grandest ques- 
seats and capable of estimating them accurately in their ‘nicest details. 
His know! ledge of men and things is extensive and rare, and his criticisms 
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overflow with point and finesse. It is little imagined by the giddy crowd 
around him whose dullness is enlivened by his wit, that the showy man of 
fashion is a studious thinker and careful writer; and that the moments of 
leisure, stolen from the gay dissipations of the London world, have been de- 
voted to the record of his impressions on life, numbering some seven vol- 
umes of manuscript. ‘Their merit may be inferred from the glowing praise 
bestowed by Lord Byron on his travelling Journal, written when only 20 
years of age. Ina word, Count D’ Orsay may be ‘esteemed beyond com- 
parison, the admirable Crichton ofthe day, and i have cheer fully allowed my- 
selfto run into this digression concerning this remarkable pe rson, as SO en 
viable a chance may never offer to give the result of m: ny years’ observa- 
tion of a character variously inte rpreted, and little understood. 

It may be supposed, then, that his judgment has always been held by me 
in high esteem, and in all matters of small, or of greater pith, there was 
no one whose counsel I would receive with more consideration. He was 
an old and much attached friend of Prince Louis, and, therefore, of all per- 
sons, just the one to decide me on the feasibility of my proposed visit to 
Ham. I consulted him at once, and in his off-hand, racy manner, he re- 
plied instantly: ‘‘ That’s a good idea of yours. Yes, go and see Prince 
Louis, and give him the strongest assurances of our unabated interest in 
his welfare. Say how much his numerous and powerful friends in London 
deplore the wretchedness of such an imprisonment, but to be of good cheer, 
as we leave no opportunity untried to shorten his sorrows, since it is unhap- 
pily out of our power in any way to mitigate them. 1 don’t know whether 
yon are aware,” continued the Count, * that the health of his father, the ex- 
king of Holland, is drooping fast, and that his sole remaining wish is to em- 
brace his unfortunate son once more. ‘Tell Prince Louis that we are all 
exerting ourselves to the utinost to gratify this last earnest wish of a dying 
man, and that I glad ily availed myself of ‘the | late presence in London of M. 
Thiers, to speak to him on this subj ject, and to urge him to use his position 
| J say that 
l received from him repeated pasistncieail that both he and ail the leading 
members of the chambers, would exert their best offices to that effect.” 

‘There is nothing,” I replied, “€ would give me more pleasure, Count, 
than to be the bearer ‘of such consoling tidings; but you have overlooked 
one quite important ry that I came to Gore House expressly this morn- 
ing to consult you about. How in the world can I manage to reach the 
Prince Louis, and what influence can I bring to bear on the French gov- 
ernment to induce them to listen a moment to such an application from a 
simple private gentleman, and an American to boot!” 

** You have hit it exactly,” returned this ready tactician. ‘“‘ Just because 
you are an American the government will be puzzled on what ground to 
refuse your request. I will tell you whattodo, Employ no influence, at- 
tempt no intrigue, and give no trouble to your ambassador, but simply write 
a letter to the Minister of the Interior, s: aying that you are a resident of the 
United States, an old acquaintance of Prince Louis, and from friendly mo- 
tives, desire to pay him yuur respects during a brief visit to France.’ 

This advice struck me as excellent, and | promised the Count to carry it 
literally into effect, and Jet him know the result, Perhaps it was a fortnight 
after my arrival in Paris, during which [ had abandoned and resumed my 
project half a dozen times, that I suddenly, one day, sat down and wrote 
to the Minister of the Interior, in the manner and to the effect suggested 
by Count D’Orsay. A week elapsed and no reply whatever. I be- 
began, by degrees, to feel no little mortification at the contemptuous indif- 
ference of the puissant government of the barricades for what, I frequently 


and influence with the King to accomy plish this pious object; and 
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represented to myself, was a perfectly polite and reasonable application 
from a “ free-born American citizen.” It is really amusing, but not the 
less true, that an American abroad scarcely ever gets into a passion with the 
mmpertinenc eS or impositions of foreigners, whether r governments or individu- 
als, than he instantly falls back on his ‘‘ reserved rights’ ”* of American citi- 
zen ship, and takes comfort in the somewhat vain and pharisaical reflection, 
that ‘‘ he is not as these men are ;” ridden over and trampled on, and obliged 
to submit unmurmuring to injuries and insults; but a glorious descendant 
of the men of ’76, independent, and if need be, pugnacious. I was gra- 
dually working up to a rebellious pitch, and a second week’s silence on the 
part of the government only tended to deepen my vexation, and render me a 
very fit subject for the treasonable designs of a conspiré ator against the sta- 
bility and well-being of the famous government of July. It was very stu- 
pid, ‘thou gh, it occurred to me one day as I returned home ruminating, that 
I did not insertin my letter to the Minister the gentle hint that my stay 
in Paris was brief, and that, if his excellency, Mons. le Ministre, enter- 
tained the amallest idea of gratifying my request, that he would vastly in- 
crease my sense of the favor by doing it at once. 

“ Eh bien, Pierre, no ans:ver yet,” I said to the porter on entering 
my hotel. 

** Non, Monsieur, ces gueux des ministres (Pierre was no Philiipiste) 
would have too little to do if they attended to their business at once.” 

But I will not give tt up, [ muttered to myself striding off. I will 
write him again, and have an answer one way or another. As I crossed 
the court-yard I met my landlord, who wore the important air of a man 
who had something to communicate. 

‘You will be surprised to learn,’’ he said, “that an officer of police 
has been here this hour past talking with my wife.” 

‘“‘ Not at all,” | answered, “ for every bi dy knows that Madame is a 
very attractive person.” 

‘Vous étes bien aimable, Monsicur, but it was not to see my wife 
that he came, but to look after you.” 

I started, sure enough, with astonishment. ‘“ Look after me,” I ex- 
claimed in some trepidation, trying meanwhile to recall what peccadilloes 
liable to fine and imprisonment | had committed daring my visit to Paris. 
Somewhat reassured by my retrospection, [ demanded boldly what business 
a police officer had with me. 

“ Why it appears you have been writing for permission to go see the 
Prince Louis.’ 

‘** Well, and are they going to arrest me for that ?”’ 

“* Why, that depends ” returned mine host significantly. ‘* But the 
immediate object of his visit was to gather for the satisfaction of the Minis- 
ter what information he could concerning you. His inquiries were 
numerous touching your position, your pursuits and connections ; but, es- 
pecially whether you had any political motives in desiring to visit 
Ham.” 

** Well, I hope you gave me a good character ! 

‘No better than you deserve,” said my old friend, 

The French never lose an occasion to compliment 
leasant, especially in matters where one is doubtful. 

‘‘We told him,” he continued, ‘that we had knowr 
and upwards. That you were a man of fortune; fond 
studious habits; though, like all other young men —— 

‘‘ But no conspirator, at all events,” L interposed. 

‘‘¢ As to that we said we were sure, c’est ad dire. th: 
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—for you know one must be very particular what they say to these gentle- 
men of the police—that you had any political designs whatever in seek- 
ing to visit the Prince. We did not think it nec essary to disguise that 
you had been for years intimate with many of the Imperial family, and 
my wife told him all about the flattering mission you performed for king 
Joseph.’’* 

* There, I think you bave done it; for when the government hear this, 
they may grow distrustful and refuse my request, on suspicions en- 
tire ‘ly groundless.” 

“ Never fear, for to my great amusement the officer grew deeply in- 
terested in these details; and what with talking about the Emperor, these 
relics, and his sad fate, his blood grew warm, and it was clear, that he 
would put no difficulties in your way, or any body’s, to oblige the malheur- 
eux captive of Ham.” 

“Well, what was the end of it, and did he hold out any early pros- 
pect of my getting a favorable return to my application 7 

“Fes, he thought it was in his power to give such information as would 
attract the notice ‘of the Minister; and he intimated, besides, that the gov- 
ernment was rather inclined to favor in the Prince the cultivation of an 


* The matter here alluded to was a trust of some importance confided to me by the Count 
de Survilliers, (Joseph Bonaparte,) in 1836, when about quitting Paris to join my post at the 
American Legation in London. Many interesting and valuable objects belonging to the late 
Emperor Napoleon had been for several years secreted in Paris, but his brother, to whom 
they were bequeathed, had resolved on taking possession of them. He had requested his 
friend the Duke of S——d to take them in charge, but learning that 1 was coming direct to 
London, the Count wrote requesting me to bring them over, [ accepted the honor, though 
alarmed by the responsibility. The value of these relics was immense, composing amongst 
others, the grand collar uf the Legion of Honor, worn by Napoleon on his coronation day, 
of gold, and studded with innumerable diamonds of the finest water. There were besides 
various jewelled snuff boxes, presents from the sovereigns of Europe; his sword, formerly 
worn by Frederick the Great; his own orders and decorations, ete’ But what interested me 
far mo’e than these gaudy gems were several cases of clothes and books, which had come 
from St Helena, the contemplation of which brought the Emperor more vividly before me 
than even all the anecdotes [ had heard from members of his family. As the trunks were 
opened one after the other to certify the various articles they contained, and my eyes fell 
successively on his linen. coats, uniforms, hat, and a pair of red slippers much worn, I felt as 
if | were looking down into his tomb, and gazing on his body, so intimately associated were 
these objects with his august person. The sight of the dark grey overcoat so often drawn 
in pictures of Napoleon overlooking the sea from the rock of St. Helena, filled me with emo- 
tion, and T gazed on it till lam not sure a tear did not glisten in my eye. I was obliged to 
sign numerous lists, verifying the receipt of the articles enumerated, and in my life [ never 
experienced anxiety like that [ suffered while they were in my possession, After leaving 
Paris, I was detained, unfortunately, two days at Boulogne by a violent storm which in the 

winter season is not uncommon in the English channel, The steamer refused to venture out, 
ont 1 was compelled to find what amusement | could in this dull town. The chief source of 
my annoyance was the erecious baggage I had with me, which began to attract attention in 
the hotel Most of the cases were marked with the imperial cipher N.,and curiosity took wing. 
My mysterious reserve only increased it, and [ began to feel no small alarm. There’s no 
trusting French enthusiasm about Napoleon, and how did I know that once sa'isfied that this 
property tad belonged to him, that no content with stealing all the brass nails from the boxes, 
they might, blinded by their frenzy, think robbery no crime, and lay their irreverent fingers 
on whutever they could get hold of. The very apprehension kept me close prisoner to my 
apartment, and | often got up in the night to count the cases over, to find that no advantage 
had been taken of my slumbers At last, I had the good fortune to get safe ‘ly to London, and 
deliver up my commission intact to King Joseph. I observed he was greatly affected at the 
view of these souvenirs which were ladened with so many recollections fraught with 
pleasnre and pain Whilst the lists were .examining, and the articles laid out on tables, he 
would approach and regard them intently till he could no longer master his emotions, and 
then watk away, A kinder aud truer heart never beat than that of the late Count de 
Survilliers. and his devotion to the Emperor, history constantly attests it, was ardent, con- 
stant, and disinterested, up to the very last, when he came to Rochefort to offer Napo'eon 
the certain means of escape which he had secured for himself, but which the Emperor re- 
jected. No: long afier the smali service related. | received from the Count a most flattering 
letter of acknowledgment, together with a silver goblet which had belonged to the Emperor 
as a token of his satisfaction, 
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American acquaintance, as they were exceedingly desirous that | he sho ruld 
make that country his home in case he ever got out of Ham again.’ 

“ Really, a very sensible desire, and it would be a ve ry satisfactory mode, 
indeed, of disp: sing finally of a somewhat troub lesome obstacle to the fu- 
ture fortunes of the house of Orleans. NV’ est pas mon ami.’ 

So saying, [ mounted to my sa/on, and congratulated myself that, at last, 
this sterile silence of the Minister was broken, and that my request had 
not entirely fallen to the ground. I was naturally led to indulge some pun- 
gent reflections on this detestable system of espionage, which, not satisfied 
with the results of its open machinery of passports, must needs thrust its 
secret fangs into the private affairs and history of any luckless wayfarer that 
happens to cross its-path. This taking an inventory of one’s character 
and habits was rather, I found, more novel than agreeable, and awakened 
sensations that, in spite of philosophy, bordered a little on the indignant 
It is certainly no easy matter for an American to break himself into all 
the humiliating restraints and exactions which belong to the degrading vas- 
salage under which Europe still suffers. I doubt, indeed, whether during 
any epoch of the feudal period, France was more completely tyrannised 
over than she is inthis year 45 ofthe (9thcentury, flier government, plac- 
ing no reliance on the sympathies or good-will of the nation, lives as it 
were in an entrenched camp. Besides an army of 400,000 men, the coun- 
try isstrewed over with gens d’armes, and the cities are crowded by well 
c ipline -d corps of Gardes Municipates s. But this apparently is the least effect 
ive part of its means of sec urity, for it spen ds millions on an immense but in- 
visible force of “‘ secret police,’”’ which makes it an especial business, like 
the inquisition of the middle age, to introduce itself, unknown, into the 
household concerns and opinions of people, whose names and sentiments 
are registered, and which may at any moment bring down on their head 
the spiteful vengeance of the government. It is with difficulty an Ameri- 
can can believe that, after so many revolutions and heroic struggles, the 
French enjoy no more personal liberty than a hundred years ago. They 
cannot travel from one town to another without a passport, and to be found 
without it leads direct to a prison; and even when quietly reposing at home 
they are under the constant surrezllance of the secret police. It is no 
bad proof of the popularity of a gove rnment, to compare the funds employed 
on this odious army of spies. In Napoleon’s time the sum was very small, but 
under his successors the amount has gone on increasing. till in the budget of 
the day it is set down as twenty-two millions, though that is probably only 
a portion. This scandalous institution was organised under the despotism 
of Louis XIV., whose purpose was chiefly political, but his licentious succes- 
ind still more disgusting use. Who could believe, that 


dis 


sor put it to another i 
alter the horrors at id lessons which the revolution of 1789 had administered 


to monarchy, and after the radical reforms of the Emperor, that Louis 
XV IL. of his return to France in 1815, followed by the same corrupt class of 
nobles who had derived no wisdom from eo long exile, dared deliberately 


in all things, the same system of government which had once 


to renew, 
Sie the rest this disgraceful 


been engulphed i im an ocean of blood. 
relic of former abuse, the secret police, was restored, and with more than 
its ancient vigor. ‘To show that [ do not exaggerate, I will give a brief ex- 
tract from a book just published by Alexis Dumesnil, entitled the ‘ Social 
Trials of France.” Itis speaking of the close of the reign of Louis XVLIIL., 
when prevailed a |: athsome mixture of debauchery and false devotion, and 
the picture traced, repulsive as it may be, is all the more valuable as reveal- 
ing the just and deep causes of popular hatred for the iniquities of the 


Bourbon Court: 
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“The moment,” says my author, ‘that the police of the kingdom was put in the 
hands of Director Franchet, fanaticism and hypocrisy received a new impulse. 
Every day the affected zeal of churchmen made sensible progress, and every day 
also became more impenetrable the veil of false religion under which was con- 
cealed the most abominable license. On every side nothing was heard of but 
young girls seduced, and married women whose virtue was corrupted under sa- 
crilegious pretexts; whilst with similar plausible deceits, friends were secretly de- 
nounced and ps it ‘cuted. Whocansay how many were led away by these mystic 
orgies, and to what extent of baseness women were degraded by a servile spirit of 
faction. Thus Madame Franchet was required to share with her husband the di- 
rection of the secret police, and at certain hours she was obliged to come to the 
King, and amuse him with the ignoble recital of the many scandalous adventures 
of the ecapital,ia which he greatly delighted.* For it should be said, that from 
the time of Louis XLV. the Bourbons liked nothing so much as putting their own 
hands on these secret springs, aud Louis XVilI., while deriving infinite relish from 
these disgraceful revelations, nevertheless attached great importance to whatever 
reached his ears by these subterranean channels. Thus it is seen, that under the 
Restoration, the police became the very soul of the government, which it rendered 
every day more suspicious and meddling. And the Perea adding their own in- 
quisition to that of the throne, a new system of espionage, (of spying.) was estab- 
lished, between which arose a novel emulation of baseness and perfidy which sur- 
passed all that had hitherto been seen of the kind. The police put its foot every- 
where, and corrupted the most sacred obligations of society. ‘There was no pro- 
fession, ve or company, that did not pay it shameful and cowardly tri- 
bute. The Chamber of Peers, the Chamber of Deputies, the French Academy, 
all classes of the Institute were infested with miserable spies ; they swarmed in 
the city, in the court, in the bosom of the church, and in the heart of the army. 
Old generals of the empire, and the most renowned of the opposite parties, were 
personally in communication with the Director Franchet, and they sold their an- 
cient brothers in arms, their proper friends, just as they had before sold their Em- 
peror, and afterwards betrayed the secrets of state. What faith can be re posed 


in the counsels or oaths of such heroes ?*’ 


This was the state of things but some five years before the revolution of 
1830; and if credulous people suppose that any reform or abandonment of 
these vile pene followed that grand national flutter of three days, let me 
assure them they are most egregiously mistaken, Ihave seen and known 
enough to be convinced that n thing short of another earthquake, or pro- 
bably a series of them, will make the rulers of France shake off their old 
tastes and habits, and set to work sincerely to acquire new. I do not think 
it worth while to apologize for this and every digression I shall continue to 
make, for one of my chief objects in this sketch is, to give my reader a pas- 
sing glimpse of France as it is, and not merely to intrude my egotism upon 
them. 

To go on with my story, It was the next day, I think, after the visit of 
the ministerial scout already noticed, that I satcived a summons to repi air to 
the Prefecture of the police. What’s coming now? I wondered; is ita 
person: il inte rrogatory that I amto submit to? I began to entertain 
serious notions of abandoning my trip to Ham, rather than undergo all the 
annoyances likely to accompany it. But then, it occurred to me the occa- 
sion was excellent to add to my information of how things are managed in 
rance now-a- “days, and my curiosity was as lively on this point as the “‘ sen- 
timental voyager’s ” of time past. Having x fortified myself with a goodly as- 
sortment of very circular ae to the directest questions that could be ad- 
dressed me, I drove to the Frefecture. On the announcement of my name, 
my business seemed perfectly known, and I was conducted to the cabinet of 


* This was exactly the habit of Louis XV., but that was before the revolution of 1789. It 
is clear from this that more revolutions may be expected 
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one of the numberless under-secretaries, where I was received with great 
courtesy. The party in question advanced with a paper in his hand, desir- 
ing me to be seated, and, after an interchange of polite remarks, came to 
the point. 

‘The government,” he said, “ had received my request—could see no 
possible good reason for not entertaining it—on the contrary, the govern- 
ment was most happy to have it in its power in any reasonable way to aid 
in mitigating the piinful imprisonment of the Prince Louis Nopoleon—that, 
to be sure, they were under the disagreeable necessity of refusing numerous 
applications to visit him, from just apprehension of unpleasant consequen- 
ces—but that, in the present instance, no such objection whatever existed.” 

**T am exceedingly happy to hear it,” I replied, with a cordial s aluti ition ; 
- and when may I anticipate the favor of being allowed to set off ?’ 

‘[ was just going to add,” replied the formal official, ‘‘ that the Minister 
would have taken great pleasure in acceding to your wish, but he has been 
informed that ae Louis has declined receiving your visit.’ 

‘* Indeed,” | drawled out with an emphasis | that conve yed my undis- 
guised astonishment, 

“ Yes, I assure you,” continued the functionary in his blandest manner ; 
“the government would have deemed it quite unnecessary to interfere in 
this matter if bis Highness had manifested the smallest concern about it.” 

‘Then, I may rely upon that ?” I asked, rather abruptly. 

“(2n, asdoul stedly, I hope you will accept my positive assurance on 
tbat point.” 

‘I do so most cheerfully, and with a view to powe my entire confi- 
dence in your word, have the geodness to read this;”’ handing hima 
letter I drew from my pocket. The Secretary of the Prefecture of Police 
read it rapidly over, then turned it round, examined the postmark, and 
exclaimed in some confusion : 

‘Why, this is a letter from the Prince, dated yesterday, expressing 
his desire to see you at your.earliest convenience !” 

Exactly so; Monsieur, | received it fortunately as I left my hotel to 
come here; and as there is now, by your declaration, no diffic ‘ulty what- 

er in the way of my departure, I need not assure you that I shall be 
greatly indebted to his Exe ellency, the Minister of the Inte rior, fur per- 
mission to go as soon as pussible.”’ 

“There must, certainly, be a mistake somewhere,” returned the 
Secretary, very much puzzled, 

“ Vous avez raison, Monsieur, nothing can be clearer,’’ and taking care 
to recover my letter, I withdrew. 

I have related the scene at the Prefecture just as it occurred, “ nothing 
extenuating, vor setting down aught in malice,” and to this day I have 
never obtained a clue to the mystification. I had reason to know before I 
got his letter that the Prince would be happy to see me, and, therefore, 
the “mistake ” of the government is all the more ine xplic able. It would 
be excessively indelicate to imagine, for a moment, that such high and 
mighty persons could condescend to a trick, or even give way to a lively 
itech for a practical joke. Therefore, I will not imagine it; I prefer, 
rather, to live on with my curiosity ungratified, and content myself with 
the charitable conclusion, that mistakes will occur in the best regulated 
governments. No later than next morning a lancer galloped with con- 
siderable fracas into the court-yard, and touching his hat a la militaire to the 
porter, handed him a formidable-sized missive from ‘Son Exccllence, 
le Ministre de Uinterreur for Movsieur ’’— he took a look at my name, but 
galloped offagain without venturing to pronounce it. A Frenchman can 
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never pronounce anything he can’t frenchify, and my Russian patronym 
is an overdose for most of them. Yes, sure enough, here was a letter 
from the Minister, all stamped, signed, and sealed with the arms of 
France, “ directing the commandant of the Citadel of Ham to allow the 
bearer (named) to communicate with Prince Louis Bonaparte.’ Well, 
that’s settled. ‘‘ Now, Baptiste,” I said, turning to my servant standing by 
in mute expectation, ‘‘ have the carriage at the door to-morrow morning 
at 9 o’clock, and order the postillions to be exact, for I mean to reach 
Ham (a distance of 30 leagues from Paris,) by nightfall.” 
“ Tres bien, Monsieur.” 


Il. 


Baptiste was one of the most punctual of valets, and every thing passed 
off the e nsuing morning with due regularity. I had hardly finished my 
breakfast, when the cracking of whips announced the arrival of those 
debris of a bye-gone epoch in scarlet jackets and high jack-boots, ycelpt 
* Postillon,”’ with their tough little horses, their tails “8 dup, and their 
harness none of the newest, whose peinhing and kicking, mingling 
with their master’s swearing, convey the impression of a competition 
between them as to which can make the most racket. 

Snatching up that pot pourri of newspapers, delicious Ga//gani, | jumped 
in; Baptiste mounted the imperiale, gave the word en avant, and away 
we went slap-dash amid the barking of dogs, and the cries of bon 
voyage from my landlord and landlady, and all the servants of the house 
who had clustered around, 

What a droll set the French are, and how readily they seize a pretext 
to do nothing, and talk about it; and how they love a sight, no matter 
whether great or small; whether the coronation of an Emperor, or a 
traveller starting on his journey. Out they come en masse, master and 
mistress, the porter and his wife, all the he and she domestics of the 
hotel, and last, not least, the corpulent cook with his white cap of 
paper. 

They group around, taking in reality (there’s the wonder,) the liveliest 
interest in the most familiar details; talk kindly to the postillion ; discuss 
the horses; inspect the carriage,—but none think of looking to see if 
the linch-pins are all right, as a Yankee would.—(This is a defect in 
the French, they never look after their linch-pins in government, or 
anything else, and the consequence is, every now and then they come 
down.) Then they turn round to exchange sentiments on these obvious 
nothings, with the same gravity as if they were weighing affairs of state 
in the balance. Yes, they are a droll set, these dear French, in the eyes 
of an American, who never talks unless he has something to say, whereas 
the French talk for the mere love of the thing. 

These and similiar, were my first reflections whilst rattling over the 
stones of the metropolis; and as I cleared the Barriere, at which end of 
Paris I do not know, I opened my Galignani, and took a delightful 
souse in that capacious reservoir of news. That done, I lolled back in 
the well-cushioned corners of the carriage, and began to think, as I 
sometimes do, of what I was about. ‘‘Going to see Prince Louis,” 
said I to myself. ‘*Oh, ves, that’s very true,” replied myself to I, * but 
what are you going to see him for?’ That was a puzzler. It was five 
years ago, in London, April, 1840, on my way to America, that I met 
him for the first time at the hospitable t table of his uncle, the Count de 
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Survil/iers. That dinner I shall ever remember, not only that it was the 
last time I shared the bounty of King Joseph, but from other interesting 
circumstances. Amongst his distinguished guests that day was the 
Countess of Merlin, whose late husband was one of his closest friends 
and chief officers during his stormy reign in Spain. Her presence 
seemed to arouse his feelings, and he conversed with more than usual 
animation. It was his habit to remain silent during the repast, occa- 
sionally drinking wine with some one he sought to honor, and when the 
hurly burly of eating was over to begin talking. As every body knows, 
the Countess Merlin is one of the most accomplished female strate 


that the saloons of Paris have ever seen, and with infinite address 


\TISts 


she drew her former Sovereign back to the realms of his ancient power 
ind grandeur; and kindling with his recollections, the floodgates of 
memory opened, and the whole company sat for an hour and upwards, 
intently listening to a variety of curious and thrilling anecdotes that no 
history will ever record, Perhaps the deepest effect produced on me 
was the frequent and familiar mention of names royal and noble, that 
historians utter with reverence ; above all, was I strangely affected when 
speaking of the Emperor, he applied to him as he constantly did, the 
affectionate phrase, sti irtiing from its novelty, of mon frére, my brother. 
The great charm of King Joseph’s society, ‘the divinity that hedged 
him round,” was his extreme simplicity of manners, at d total absence 
of pride of any sort. I can hardly illustrate it better than by citing an 
occurrence [ once witnessed in his drawing-rooms. A lady of high 
rank was about bidding him adieu, when overcome by her feelings of 
affection and ancient loyalty, she knelt down, and kissed his hand, a 
common mark of homage to reigning kings. Joseph seized her instantly 
by the arm, raised her up, saying reproachfally, ‘* Madame,” and to my 
istonishmeut his cheek reddened. To relieve the embarrassment of the 
lady, he quickly broke a twig from some flowers standing near, and 
rallantly presented it with a good natured smile’to his former “ sulject.” 
it was natural that a man at his age should have been touched by this 
delicate stroke of flatt ry, for Lear, amid the wreck of his fortunes still 
remembered that he was “ every inch a king.” Sut this was the charac- 
ter of Joseph Bonaparte, as all will confirm who knew him in this 
country.* Simple, engaging and amiable, of sound understanding, 
benevolent heart and elevated character, he was loved as a king and 
respected as a man. 

But to return to Prince Louis on the occasion above related. 1 was for- 
cibly struck by his military aspect, affable manners, intelligent face. pale 
and slightly tinged with melane holy. Our conversation was necessarily for- 
mal on a first mee ting, but theac qguaintance began well for me, as I was in- 
vited to take a seat in his carriage on leaving, and he politely let me down 

Fenton’s Hotel. I met him several times during my brief stay; butin 


* Some two or three vears ago an anecdote highly characteristic was related me by Hon 
Charles J Inzersoll, the | ! counsellor and friend of the late Count de Survillierst. during 
n I ~ 
1 ' . 

nis long residence In this country One day when they were together. the conv ersalon hap 
ened to turn on Prince Lot who was well spoken of by his + 'e Cor nded 
} ua i La iis > WwW »s We s ‘ ( ) s Incie, s p? s comm ‘ , 

and his patriotism applanded.—* but vet it is his misfortune.” he continued. “that he h 
been brought up as a Pr 1. He 1s a great deal of valuable exper ce to learn, that I 

] r +} > ' 

picked up easily in the rough s ol of adversity Had Lonis been compelled. as I was. to 
%k about for a living. he wou!d be less inclined to risk the solid co rforts of his position by 
engaging in perilous conspiracies. thongh I am willing to do justice to his motives.” This 
piain reference to the misfortunes of his family was the more creditable. as he was the 
most foriunate of all his brothers, having married the daughter of a rich banker, whose sister 


was aflerwards espoused by Bernadotte, and is the stil! surviving Queen Dowager of 
weden. 
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the crowded drawing rooms of London in the height of the fashionable 
season, connected conversation is out of the question, and I could form, 
therefore, no conclusive opinion of either his character or intellect from 
personal observation. He was living, then, in very luxurious style; oc- 
cupying one of the finest mansions in London, on Carlton Terrace, over- 
looking that lovely park of “St. James. His position was enviable, indeed ; 
surrounded by a species of court, feted, and sought afier by the highest 
rank of Engl: and; regarded with interest and curiosity by the public in 
general ; a great name, a romantic history and imperial pretensions, he 
might fairly be samalsberad one of the most fortunate of princes and one 
of the most blest of mortals. And there are, indeed, few who could 
have risen above temptations so attractive ; but that Louis Napoleon was 
not a man to bestow his whole time and thoughts on the vapid amuse- 
ments of society, though far from indifferent to them, is clear from the 
entitled, ‘The Ideas of Napoleon.” ‘This book made a great sensation 
at the time, and was translated into every language of E men: A dis- 
tinguished statesman of England spoke of it in this wise : 


fact of his publishing, during his London residence, a very striking book 


‘* Since the fall of Napoleon France has been divided into two hostile corps. 
On the one side are the men of order and authority,* but who have not the senti- 
ments of the masses, and who, consequently, eanpot obtain their confidence. On 
the other side are the men of popular principles, it is true, but whose ideas of 
liberty, badly conceived, are incom pati ible with authority, and they krow nothing 
about government. But the author of the ** Ideas of Napoleon” has taken a new 
position in causing to flow from the very principles of liberty a grand icea of order 
and authority.” 


Without stopping to discuss the merits of Prince Louis’ Commentaries 
on the Imperor’s ideas, which are certainly remarkable, I will quote a 
passing criticism on its stvle. It conveys a better notion of the Prince’s 


? > 
powers, asI have since discovered, than any other I have seen: 


7 


“ His mind ie lucid, firm, din ‘ect, like all intellects which regard from a height, 


farand swift, and casfina synthetical mould, which is a result of the’study of f the 
exact sciences. ‘The Prince Nay oleon renders his thoughts with clearness, preci- 
sion, and brevity ; as many ideas as words. It is like a cannon ball which strikes 
before we know whence it comes, or what road it has followed. The mark, has it 
been struck ! the thought, is it expressed ? is it clear? is it terse? is it true? The 
Prince desires no more, and he passes on to another. There is something of the 
genius of Napoleon in this, and of the mould in which his conceptions were 


formed.” 


It was only a few months after the period of which T am 5; eaking that I 
learned the event which caused such universal astonishnient ; his rash at- 
tempt at Boulogne and its signal and mortifying failure. His fault, his 
folly, or his crime, as it is variously viewed by aifferent p arties, he is now 
elaties, and the rigorous ez iptivity of several years is a bitter penalty 
for the dreams of a too sanguine ambition. As far as I could an: ilyse my 
own motives in undertaking this visit, beside the honor confe rred on 
me, it was to discover, if possible, the secret origin of those enterprises 
of Strasburgh and Boulogne, which really seem so reckless, and, at first 
sight, so unjustifiable. W hat prompte -d them? me rely a thirst for action, 
or the vanity to wear a crown. Upon what means did he rely? the en- 


* These words I wish to explain. have a deeper signification than that they bear on the sur- 
face. By authority is meanta strong government. that is, again. agovernment of the old style, 
an absolute, despotic government. i is with these antiquated ideas of government. but deep 
seated and wide spread, that the “ liberty men ” are cont nding, and which keeps Europe con 
stantly in agitation, 
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thusiasm of the masses, or well-combined plans of attack. And what was 
to be the result if he succeeded ? the idle possession of power, or the holy 
application of it to the benefit of his country, the suppression of abuses 
and the advancement of liberty! There are so many conflicting accounts 
and rumors of the character, sentiments, and very generally of the inca- 
pacity of Prince Louis,* that I felt a very ardent anxiety to satisfy myself 
as far as possible on these not unimportant points ; for, notw ithstanding 
that I have been a goo:l deal jested with lately on the matter, I still main- 
tain that the chances of Louis Napoleon to the French throne are a good 
many per cent. better than either of the Bourbon branches, and why? 
because, in a word, he is a Bonaparte, and they are Bourbons. With 
the former is allied democratic associations and sympathies, for Napo- 
leon, though of noble family, served a plebeian apprentic eship to fame, 
and rose to power through his own efforts and the support of the people ; 
whereas the latter are identified with centuries of tyranny, crime and suffer- 
ing, and found their claims on hereditary possession and not in the right of 
election. The Imperial dynasty, in the eyes of the people, represents their 
own sovereignty and the cause of the revolution; whilst the old regal 
line is connected with ideas of reaction, and a return to the hateful days 
of prerogative. Yes, I believe, nor have I scrupled to assert it, that 
whenever it may please Heaven to remove Louis Phillippe and his system, 
and both seem indissolubly united, that the curtain will rise on a-new 
play, full of action, exciting scenes, unlooked for catastrophes, ‘ the 
whole to conclude with a grand tableau ;” in which, if my imagination 
does not carry me away, will appear, amid the blaze of feux pyrotech- 
niques and the firing of cannon, Louis Napoleon, as Emperor of all the 
french, and some hordes of Algerines. This seems very improbable at 
the moment when M. Guizot is so serenely sure of his power that he 
hardly takes the pains to hide his game, but plays it out right openly. 
But whilst his eye wanders complacently over the surface, mine is busy 
piercing the depths beneath ; and this soil of France is volcanic. Who 
can tell at what moment the crater will open and the lava pour forth ? 
Every man should have a reason for his opinion; and why I think Prince 
Louis has a hold, and a strong one, on the popular mind, is upon these 
grounds, ‘The masses everywhere reason clearly and twthe point; never 
bothering their brains with fine spun theories, but deciding on facts 
only. The French people, mind, I say the peop/e, have logically resumed 
thus: “ We were tricked in 1830—our wretchedness is unabated—we are 
beyond helping ourselves; blessed be the friendly hand that struck a 

the incubus that keeps us down,—that hand is a Bon: aparte’s,—that incu- 
bus is a Bourbon ;—when we are up again we shall act accordingly.” 

There is no sophistry here, for these are events of history; and, in my 


* Touching this point of character I am gratified to quote from the London Examiner the 
following observations of Vr. Fonhl mngque, Us editor, who is admitted to be not only one of the 
ablest writers of England, but one of the most upright and estimable of men.—** Many 
scornful allusions,” he says, * have been made to Louis Napoleon, and we, for our own p irt, 
have not been sparing in our comments on his silly attempts at Strasburgh and Boulogne. He 
ias had his follies, but it is most unjust to take the measures of his character from those 

ilies ; and all who know him will agree that. apart from his pretendership, which latterly has 
heen In Obevance, he is a thoroughly sensible and well informed man. He has had much 
prejudice to encounter, and not unnaturally. but he has overcome it. in whatever circles he 

as moved, by his good sense. his urbanity. and un iffected manners Whether he is the man 
tor the destinies of France may be discussed without a personal disparagement, which is 


svally as little nece ssar for. the solution of the question, as it Is un due 
Whe nn it is remembered how easily Lonis Philippe was overthrown, the attempts at Stras 
burgh and Boulogne seem less “ silly” —but of that bye-and-bye 
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view, Prince Louis, though ridiculed for his failures, is only endeared the 
more to the popular heart. Oh, but his motives !—say the other side. 
Again I repeat, the people rarely stop to weigh motives. With their 
rough sagacity they have discerned that there is nothing so uncertain and 
mixed in this world as men’s motives. Were patriotism, philanthropy, 
and the whole catalogue of virtues thrown into the crucible, the ingredi- 
ents for the most part would thus be resolved: 5% parts for others, 6} for 
self. This, I beg to remark, is what the people think. For myself, I 
have much loftier and more romantic notions of the motives of patriots 
and philanthropists. I have seen so many of them in all places. Well, 
the French pe ople, then, care not a whit for the motives assigned to 
Prince Louis, nor even for those he really entertained, be they for their 
good entirely, or partly for his own. All thev know and will remember 
—and there is no gratitude so long-lived as the people’s—is, that he came 
down twice tilting at Louis Phillippe; and whether, in his Quixotic en- 
deavors, he was followed by one Sancho Panza, or r sixty; or whether he 
had a live eagle, or a dead one, hanging at his saddle-bow,* is to them, 
severally and jointly, a matter of very profound indifference. 

At all events, “that is my opinion,” as the man says in the play, 
“though I may be mistaken.” How many hours | spent in these pro- 
found cogitations, I am not aware, but the »y were suddenly put to flight 
by the abrupt announcement of Baptiste, as if he were in a hurry to say 
it, that we had got to Compeigne ; “ Very glad of it, I answered, for I 
am hungry. Order dinner instantly ; meanwhile [ll stroll through the 
town.” 

Declining the services of a valet de place, for I hate to be bear-led 
about ; and on the other hand, delight especially in wandering through 
astrange town surprising myself, and wondering what in the world— 
that place is; without having every thing rattled out by a loquacious 
cicerone in advance. From long habit I rarely lose myself, and when J 
do, am greatly amused in trying to find myself—w hich sometimes hap- 
pens to the politicians, but with less success than generally attends 
my efforts. 

But once only in Moscow, of a dark night coming from the Theatre, 
I got into a downright “ fix,” and liked to have been run through by a 
dozen outlandish Cossacks, standing as sentinels at the corners, for not 
replying to their horrid gibberish_—because I could’nt. Compeigne i 1s 
rather a fine town, and celebrated for its palace, where Napoleon in 
1810, first met Maria Louisa, but I had no time to go and see it. The 
streets, like all French streets, are some of them long, some of them 
narrow, and most of them dirty. Here and there is a fine opening called 
a place. ‘The houses are of stone, very old-looking, and more resembling 
fortresses built 1 to resist those feudal robbers, wie, in the middle ages 


* | inquired when in England (last year,) into this often quoted story of the “live Eagle,” 
and, to my surprise, really found there was something in it. Count D’Orsav thus related it 
from one of the actors therein. The steamer carrying the expedition stopped to take up its 
complement at Gravesend, and, as might very well happen in this crowded seaport, a sailor 
was stan ling r on the quay with an eagle to sell; a speculation of his own. “ Vorla une belle 
idee !”’ exclaimed one ot the sprightly cavaliers, whose invention was 'ikely sharpened by a 
bottte of SrWery Mousseur, ** here’s a good idea. Uli buy this eagle and fly it over Boulogne 
The “ green.grocers *” who will likely assail us, will imagine it has been hatched by the Em- 
peror’s monument, and drop their muskets in awe and wonder.” The experiment. however 
was never tried, tor the poor eagle was taken prisoner aboard the steamer, where he was for 
gotten, and Prince Louis never heard of the joke until he saw it afterwards in the papers. 
However, as leaders get all the glory, they must expect to bear their share of the follies of 
their followers. 
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used to rush in and fleece the burghers, than the convenient and 
airy dwellings which better suit our pacific times. The shops, like all 
French shops, are neat and attractive ; their goods tastefully bestrewed 
with a nice eye to effect. I dropped into several, more to have a chat 
than to make purchases; that’s the way—I recommend it to young travel- 
lers,—to pick up information, And in France the shops are so inviting 
perhaps because they are reigned over by the ladies. How odd it oe 
to an American to see a woman keeping the books, watching the clerks, 
and exercising supreme authority; whilst the poor wretch of a bus. 
band, if he is there at all, is semana ‘re out of the way, meekly em- 
ployed in the humblest details of his business, trusting fanatically to the 
wit and blandishments of his helpmate for quick sales, and good profits, 
ye who can stop to haggle with them, so charmingly dresst d; so ele- 
gantly coiffe; or so gaily decked i in their neat caps and cherry-colored 
ribbons. And they are not afraid of the polic e, not they ; and hes know 
as much of politics, and more, than the mavre of the commune. but for 
the women a traveller could know little of the popularity of the minis- 
ters out of Paris; and |] should infer from what | picked up in Com- 
peigne, that when the present dynasty * goes out of office,’ no body will 
put on mourning. 

Gobbling down my dinner, for I had lost time talking politics, I was 
done in ten minutes, and as Baptiste closed the carriage-door on me, | 
ordered him to keep the postillions hard at it without counting the 
pourboire, for, 1 added, je suis, ‘bound to go through.” ‘* Plait-t-a/ ?” 
queried Baptiste, quite mystified. “ x caereren avant,’’ I said, waving 
my hand. | love to use an American phrase now and then in a foreign 
country—it comes so pat; is so expressive, and puts one in mind of 
home. Baptiste is secnie discomfited by this wantonness of mine, and 
no doubt regrets his barbarous ignorance of the English language, little 
dreaming that in America we have set up phrases of our own that would 
perplex a Cockney as deeply as a Greek Idyll. 

To while away time, I picked up a F rench book I-brought along with 
me, entitled, “‘ The Chateau of Ham,” published in 1842. The author 
had been one, he says, of the very few who by skilful contrivance had 
won over the cerberus of the ‘ Home office,’ and got permission to visit 
the Prince N ipoleon, of whom he gives a highly wrought sketch, This 
work is well written. What wonderful facility the French have for 
writing. It seems to come by nature, so limpid flow their sentences; so 
sparkling is their fancy; so copious their remark. In expression no 
writers excel them, so puinted, pithy and pretty. In logical arrangement 
they are not surpassed by Aristotle or Bacon; but in knowledge can- 
dor forces’ me to declare, they are often gute inferior. The French 
write chiefly to amuse, rarely to instruct. Even Montesquieu oftener 
thought of glitter than truth, and he would not hesitate to confuse a 
student’s ideas of government, rather than sacrifice the dramatic struc- 
ture of asentence. Yes, French writers have too much esprit, as they 
call intellect; they are always running after theories, soaring on wings 
of speculation, or seating themselves complacently on a high mountain 
of hypothesis, nearly out of sight. To plod along on the plain, hard 
dry road of fact and common sense, the ‘y won't do it. The readers must 
go ballooning with them, whether or net; so spurning the earth, you 
find them like Mahomet’s coffin, always suspended in the attr, where 
dangling, let us leave them. I could explain this phenomenon which is 
connected with the history of their civilization, but that would be fat 
too prosy just now. 
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My author of the Chateau of Ham mingles more matter-of-fact than 
usual with his rhetoric, and his book is very artistically constructed, lke 
all French books, In a glowing preface he tells us all about himself, as 
an author should; and it appears that his bosom is stuffed full of dis- 
gust of what he calls the organized disorder in Fravce, and I don’t 
wonder. He has tried his hand at all parties, and hear what he says of 
them. 

“Oh, the sterile instability of some; the sepulchral immobility of 
others ; the envious mediocrity of these; the exclusive ambition of those; 
the collective helplessness of all.” ‘This is rather fine, French, and 
vague, but afier writing in the same strain for some lines longer, he 
states, ‘ that all these things, all these parties, and all these men, have 
made a Free-thinker of him who writes these pages.” And thus cured 
of all illusion above ail anger, and free from pledges, he quit Paris, 
which is next to quitting the world, and came down to Ham to see what 
prospects France had of future happiness, should the luckless prisoner 
there ever be transferred from a dungeon to a throne, 

The greater part of the hook itself is taken up with the history of 
Ham and its celebrated fortress. The origin of the town, he says, is 
lost in the shades of tradition, but of that bye-and-bye. He relates a 
number of curious and thrilling stories of the old citadel, which was 
re-constructed in the 15th century, and passing by “ sack and 
storm,” from the possession of one feudal lord to another, has expe- 
rienced all the rough vicissitudes which checquer the history of the mid- 
dle ages. What varying scenes of horror must have been witnessed 
there—what furious onslaught in the moats around—what scaling of walls 
—what death-struggling on the batthements—what carnage mingling 
with shouts, and the trumpet’s blast; And then the calm which followed 
victorious possession—the short-lived peace consun ed in feasts and in- 
trigues—the tournament by day—the wassail by night, till the silence of 
midnight reposed on those grim ramparts, broken o nly ‘by the slow tramp 
of the sentinel, the warder’s challenge, or the groan of some sinking 
wretch in the dungeons beneath! It makes one shiver to read of the 
cruelties of which that grey old castle of Ham has been the bloody 
theatre. 

There are horrors enough in my author’s book to eke out a dozen 
melo-dramas and six first-rate novels, to suit the love-and-murder 
taste of the day. It was here, among other strange incidents related by 
the ‘‘ Free-thinker,’’ that the last heir of Charlemagne was imprisoned 
and died ; and now the heir of the modern Charlemagne is sent here to 
linger in the hope of his dying. 

At last, having finished with the town and the castle, my chronicler ar- 
rives at hie main topic, Prince Louis, of whom he discourses in this fash- 
ion: ‘It was the rare good fortune of the writer to find himself face to 
face with the nephew of Napoleon for several hours, which that Prince 
nobly occupied with one of those frank and intelligent conversations which 
the mind and heart never forgets. The author entered the Chateau of Ham 
indifferent, reserved, and shall he say it, full of distrust; but resigned, if 
necessary, to return with the same indifference, and a disappointment the 
more like a logician, who, accustomed to failures, still goes on searching 
the solution of his problem, when he has only as yet the premises to sup- 
port him. But when he heard the Prince raise and assimilate himself by the 
elevation, libetality, and patriotism of his ideas, to the level of his origin ; 
when he saw that there—se »parated by the walls of a prison of state from all 
that world without, of ambitions, of cupidities, and self-aspirations which, 
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dominating and unrestrained, weakens, wastes, and devours this fine 
country ot Franc °e 5 that there he had hofire him a noble young man » ho 
loved better to pine away slowly each day of his captive life under his 
native sky, than joyfully to pass his days, feted and gay, on a foreign soil, 

amid all the delights that youth, fortnne, and a great name could bestow. 

When he felt—” But it is not worth while to venture quoting some 
pages more of the author’s sensations, which go on crescendo, swelling 
and dilating till they reach a climax of alarming intensity, when he see ks 
relief in the fi lowing declaration: “ Oh, then, the author of this book 
came out of the Chateau of Ham, his heart as full as his mind; staggering 
under the weight of his emotions and thoughts, like a man who had jast 
beheld a great soul, aux prises, struggling with a lofty reason.’ What he 
exactly means by this [ cannot precisely make out; ‘perhaps my reader 
can. After a deal more caracoling of the same sort, he biings up at last 
on a grandiloquent piece of writing, where the chief incideuts of Prince 
Louis’ life ave set forth with a pomp not likely to please the taste of a 
good critic in biography. ‘Grandson of an Empress! son of a king! 
nephew of the Emperor!” (and he might have added, cousin-german of 
the imperial families of Austria, Russia, and Brazil, and of the royal ones 
of Sweden, Wirtemburg, &c. ') * Born amid the sound of the cannon 
of Wagram, and at the very height of the marvels of the Imperial epoch, 
and under the regards of the eagle whose wings touched the Pyrenees 
and the Danube l 

Inscribed on the great book of state deposited in the Senate house de- 
ciding the order of succession to the throne ! 

Banished in perpetuity, he and his, from the country which gave them 
rank in exchange of glory ! 

Receiving in exile an education at once manly and useful, as if, like a 
child of the people, he expected his fortune only from his personal labors ! 
Devoted to the study of the arts and sciences, as if he were condemned to 

require of them the eternal oblivion of his fallen grandeur and the charms 
of a life opulent but tranquil! Formed, however, early to the life of a 

camp, whence the chief of his race came forth an Empe ror, as though it was 
in the camp only he could expect to find the new consecration of his 
family and name ! 

Soldier of the popul: ir cause in Italy, where one of his uncles gave 
away thrones and principalities; where another wore a crown; where still 
another re igned as Vice-Roy ! 

Disdaining to reign over a country which was not that of his birth ;* yet 
wandering over it proscribed at the moment when, in 1830, it rose to deliver 
itself; but who was not included in the new chart of freedom, though he 
begged, as a favor supreme, an asylum for which he would sacrifice his 
blood and his gold ! 

Throwing himself twice resolutely into bold enterprises, when, after 
the danger was past, the terrors reassured of some—the faded hopes of 
others,—sought vengeance in slander; and that when it is known as re- 
gards the first (Strasburgh) it failed only through that chance which discon- 
certs the calculations of the most provident genius, and which is called 
L’inattendu. 

Representative of the vote of four millions, and judged as if that vote 
had never been given ! 

Condemned to a perpetual prison, as if the shameful treaties of 1815 
could be maintained in perpetuity ! 


* This refers to the refusal of Prince Louis of the hand of Donna Maria, Queen of Portugal. 
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Enfin, cradled in his infancy between two thrones; his youth given 
up to the lessons and trials of exile; prisouer at 34 years in bis own 
country, which, alas, he will lose, the day he ceases to ‘be so! the Prince 
Ni ipoleon Louis reunites himself, at this hour, all the grandeurs and re 
verses it has pleased the good and bad fortune of France to acc angalate, 
in less than half a century, on that grand [inperial dynasty which Napo- 
leon founded ; which the sovereiguty of the people enthroned ; that the 
Holy Alliance proscribed ; and of whichthe rock of St. Helena devoured 
the trunk, the court of Vienna the branch, and of which the prison of 
Ham promises to consume what is left!” Now a less ambitious 
penman would have given in plainer language much clearer infor- 
mation, by simply stating the naked facts of the case, which with 
the utmost brevity I will subjoin. Prince Louis was born in 1808, 
(a whole year before “the sound of the cannon of Wagram,’”) and 
is the second son of Louis Bonaparte, King of Holland, and of Hortense 
d’Beauharnais, the daughter of the Empress Josephine. In 1815, when 
the Imperial family was expatriated, Hortense fled with her on sons 
to Switzerland. Here Prince Louis received a_ milit: ary education 
from General Dufour, and remained in quiet till 1839, when, with his el- 
der brother, he joined the democratic cause in Italy, After taking part 
in several engagements, his brother suddenly fell ill and died, and he was 
prostrated by the same mysterious sickness:* On his recovery he re- 
turned to Paris, and applying to enter the French army, was re fused, and 
summoned to quit the kingdom. He retired again to Switen rland; pub- 
lished several books, military and political; made the attempt at Stras- 
burgh which sent him to America, and again the attempt at Boulogne, 
which consigned him to Ham—the very place which | am now ap- 
proaching with every change of horses. 

Baptiste, meanwhile, is doing wonders, and displays all the dexterity of 
an old courier, It is not by paying a frane or two above their pay 
merely that you inspire the whip arm of the French posti//ion, 
much less do you get speed out of him by remonstrance or complaint. 
But maintaining a friendly interest in the newness of his toggery, or 
* like a scurvy politician,” as Lear says, ‘‘ seeming not to see ” the holes 
in their pate hed culottes ; praising their nags; perhaps with great deli- 
cacy venturing a doubt of their ability to go; asking after his sweet- 
heart, and expressing your entire confidence in no rival ke eping pace 
with him either on the road or in the favor of his dien-aimeée.—T hese are 
the ways and means to reach the heart of a French postillion; and it was 
amusing to see with what adroitness Baptiste threw his /asso, and how 
cunningly he managed them, giving them words for sous, which, disin- 
terested souls, they like as well. No such currency would pass ‘‘ down- 
east.” 

Darkness came on as we sped along the high-road, and I closed the 
book of the * Free-Thinker,”’ nothing loth. 1 did not like his inflated 
style, his bombastic phrases, his never-ending terraces of climax which 
carried you up, up, till you lost your wind, and all recollection of the 
place you started from. Itis all very well to make the most of your 
hero; to array his virtues in admiring order; to throw a graceful veil over 
his faults—of course, if he has any; this is conciliating and allowed. 
But to Boswell your Johnson to death; to insist on bis uniting every ex- 
cellence and accomplishment; that he is the just one made perfect; that 

* [t is believed to this day in Italy that his brother and himself were poisoned by hired assas- 


sins, and there are many details to justify the belief. Their joint removal would have been a 
great relief to many of those who like Macbeth * eat their bread in fear.” 
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he is a great man in esse, and a great angel in posse,—why this is to over- 
shoot the mark, and knock your idol down. 

Prince Louis must have a deal of vitality of some sort to survive all the 
ridiculous things written about him, (this amongst the rest,) as well 
some unaccountable things he has done. In this way I mused a long while 
with my cloak gathered about me—for it was a crisp evening in autumn— 
and my cap pulled down over my brows to the charming accompaniment 
of the rapid pattering of the horses’ hoofs on the hard road, and the ste idy 


roll of the carriage-w heels. I was in a queer state of betweenrty, as W illis 


would say, with my head in the land of Nod, and my feet rather cold under 
the opposite seat, when the door opened with a jerk, and ‘* Arricé, Monsieur,” 
was almost shouted in my ear by the contented Baptiste 


ILf. 


I was cordially welcomed to [fam by a tall, fine-looking man, with a 
bright face and plea isant smile, the landlord of the > only bostelry in this very 
old, but very small town. He escorted me up one pair of stairs to a neat 
salon with a bedroom attached, everything wearing a neat and tidy appear 
ance, that gave me a good opinion of the dame du »enage. No carpets on 
the floor of tile, which are not to be looked for out of Paris, and there 
they are used more for ornament then comfort. A piece no larger than 
probably answered Aladdin for journeying through the air ts usually para- 
ded before your bed, and sometimes a rug is decoratively disposed before 
the fire-place, which looks dreadfully lonesome without a carpet for com- 
pany. It is along while before an American recovers from his sense of 
discomfort in living in a room with a bare floor; but he does at last, and 
that is the advantage of travelling, which shakes off those local ideas 
which identifies enjoyment with numberless superfluities that really have 
on other value than c ustom gives them. Having made survey of my apart- 
ment amid the profuse recommendations of my host, 1 essayed to cut 
off his loquacious tattle, by saying it would do, But this only chi inged 
the subject, for after asking and answering his own questions about my 
journey down, he added, “‘ Ah, Monsieur, how I envy you the privilege of 
Prince Louis!” Llooked upin surprise. ‘‘ Why, is it so com- 
mon a thing for travellers,’’ I inquire a. “to visit the citadel that you 
infer I came here for that purpose ?”’ 

‘““ Oh, mon die u, no; but everybody in Ham knew this morning that 
Monsieur was coming to see the P rince 

This was a poser, for l only knew it ‘myself the evening before ; and 
how the intelligence could have been antic ipated some 12 hours after all 


+ 


' 
seeing we 


my hurry along ia road—that was just what, after cudgelling my 
brains for some minutes, I could in no wise make out 


‘ Pray, allow me to ask how ‘ everybody ’ got this information,”’ [ said, 
couside cats perplexed. 
* Certainement,”’ replied Boniface, delighted to oblige me, 


was tele graphed last night, and instructions sent down with full particu- 


‘the police 


lars of Mons teur’s intended visit.” 

‘Indeed,” [ responded, by no means overjoyed at this pertinacity of 
the police-office. ‘It is re illy very a yod- anes in the minister to take 
so much pains about me. He evide ntly attaches more importance to my 
I spoke in a tone ke nly ironical, 


business here than I do ey 
and my host was not slow to perceive my displeasure. He seemed 
astonished thereat, and opined, “that, Monsicur, was not Frangais.”’ 

No, thank Heaven!” Tf exclaimed, ‘giving vent to my feelings. “ That 
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is to say, I thank my stars that I live in a country where respectable peo- 
ple are not treated like rogues, and where telegraphs are put to a better 
use than reporting the transits of quiet travellers.” Irom the dubious ex- 
pression of the landlord’s face it was pretty alear that he had his misgiv- 
ings whether there really was such a country as that in the world; (it is 
nowhere in Europe, and but few there imagine there is a world beyond it,) 
and he was inclined to think I was trying to be facetious. I put an end 
to his mental conjectures, however , by ordering supper. “ The best you 
have, and plenty of it;”’ for my vex: ition and long abstinence had whetted 
my appetite. It is supremely ridiculous, certainly, thought I, this dodging 
a man about from Paris to Ham; | wonder my baggage is not inspected 
to see if it contain a rope-ladder, or any other suspicious material. How- 
ever, there’s no use of losing one’s temper at absurdities that after all are 
unusing ; so humming a tune, | looked out of the window to make out if 
I could from prima facie evidence, what sort of a place Ham was, All I 
could desery through the darkness was a great square before the hotel 
whose confines were lost in the obscurity of the night. My supper was 
brought in, and I turned round with a relish. I am no gourmand, but con- 
fess to a vigorous. appetite and a fastidious palate ; and if there is anything 
in the whole list of edibles that would beget a craving under the ribs of 
death, it is, remember it reader, a French capon, delicately overlaid with 
athin morceau de jambon, and dai ntily embroidered with persil. [ never 
think of it but a feeling is roused within of de ep desire, somewhat analog- 
ous in force, only different in kind, to that which stirred Virginius when long- 
ing to get hold of Appius, whom his vengeance wished to banquet on. ‘ Set 
him before me, oh! ye Gods !”” My savory repast was farther seasoned with 
» livelychat ofthe garcon. Whatachee rful gossiping set these I’rench gar- 
cons are, with their long white aprons and napkins tucked under the arm. 
How different fromm that demure and servile race of English waiters 
whose affected obsequiousness you can't help suspecting is making faces 


} 


at you on the reverse side. Tout passe, as the proverb has it, and 


though in no hurry my sup per was soon finished, and I rose from the ta- 


ble like a “ giant refreshed.” But | was inno humor for going to bed, 
and as wine delights me not, nor segars either, I was a little put to it for 
amusement. A thought struck me; I'll have atalk. I felt expansive, 


and communicative ; but where’s the victim? Baptiste ; just the fellow ;— 
he’s paid for bearing my humors. Besides no small curiosity possessed 
me to know more of this droll creature. For though in my European ex! 
perience [had met with many of his tribe, he struck me in many respects 
as a later edition, as it were, of all the rest. 

The moral physiologists of England, Dickens, Smith, Thackeray, 
have in their ingenious and learned investigations of the English animal, 
through all its grades of social development elaborately described under the 
genus woman, a particular species nomenclated ‘* Maid of all work.” Now, 
the class to which Baptiste belongs is the French male tothe English female 
here alluded to, and may be w ith sufficient clearness described the ‘* Man of 
all work.” No sooner does a traveller rise from his breakfast the first day 
of his arrival in Paris, than a well-dressed man with that unmistakable air 
which may be expressed in the phrase of “ having seen a thing or 
two,” presents himself. Does Monsieur want to travel? why, he has 
been everywhere, knows every road and every trick on it. Does Monsieur 
only want a guide about Paris? he will promise to skim the cream of 
all the « sights” in six days, without fatiguing you. But, if you are 
an habitué of Paris, then he merely hands you a few letters from his late 
masters, a Russian Boyard, or an Italian Prince, to prove that he is 
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accustomed to good society, and stands ready to have his resources put 
to the test. 

Baptiste was all this, and something more. He had the traits of his 
class in his physingnomy ; the lines about the mouth indicated an aptitude 
without limits, and in the dry leer of his eye might be traced a boundless 
aversion to anything like ‘regular, or serious labor of any sort. There 
was something fidgety in his manner; a restless anxiety to know every- 
body’s business, and an eternal activity of disposition that satisfied me 
there was never a feété, fight or frolic in Paris, where he was not recog- 
nised as a leader, aud followed with enthusiasm. There was ouly one 
subject he had never touched upon, and I suspected it lay nearest his heart. 
Just at this moment he knocked, and came to know if I had any further 
orders for the night. ; 

“Sit down there for a few minutes, Baptiste,” I said, pointing to a 
chair near the window. 

** Volantiers, Monsicur,’ and he seated himself at once, as though accus- 
tomed to such marks of condescension, 

** It has just occurred to me, Baptiste,’ 
heard a political sentiment escape you. 
of France’ have a good deal more to do with the opinions of 4 
than those of your masters, for while not one in ten of these I find have 
a conviction, you fellows go out in the streets and fight for yours. Let me 
have your idea of M, Guizot.”’ 

“ Pardon, Monsieur,” said Baptiste, after a moment’s silence, 
employed staring at me witha very comical expression of wonder. 

* Don’t pardon me, Buptiste,’’ | continued, “ but speak out—your cau- 
tion would be more reasonable if you were as tenderly looked after by the 


’ I observed, “ that I have never 
Now, [ think, that the “ destinies 
your set, 


which he 


’ 


police as I am.’ 
‘* That is just what I dread,” he auswered with a start. 
fered sv» much already; twice in prison, and—” 
* What's that you say?” 1 demanded, changing color ; “ in prison, and 


‘‘T have suf- 


for what crime ?”’ 

** No great crime, Monsieur, in my view,” he replied in a tone of pallia- 
tion. You see, I fought through the “three days” of 1830, and— 

* Just what I suspected,” | remarked. 

* Yes, Monsieur,” continued Baptiste, his eyes brightening, 
I was the first man in the Tuilleries, where I slept all night 
That was satisfaction enough, and I was 


‘and it was 


rare sport. 
on the throne of the Bourbons. 
paid for my wounds. 

“ Well, was that all you barricaded for ?”’ 

“ Oh, mon Dicu,non Monsieur, | wanted to get rid of Charles X. and his 


priests, and then— 

“ Get Louis Philippe aud his politicians in their places, eh,” I said, 
smiling. 

‘* Sacrehleue,” exclaimed Baptiste, carried away by his feelings: “it is 
enough to make a poor man swear to see how we are treated. When we 
suffer in peace, these journalists inflame our hearts, and promise us re- 
lief if we only come out and be killed for them. And then, Nom de Dieu,” 
he broke out again, ‘ one set takes the other set’s places and they turn 
round aud break our heads for reminding them of their promises.” 

‘That will teach you better next time, Baptiste,” was my brief com- 
mentary ; “ but how did you get in prison ?” 

Why, you see, Monsieur,” he answered, grinding his teeth, when [ 

and the rest of us discovered how the game was going; ‘ that nota single 
law was altered fur the better—that not a single tax was lowered—that 
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our wine, tobacco and salt were to be no cheaper and that our money was 
spent more extravagantly ona government of clerks (commis) than it was 
even by the priests. Why, then, Monsieur, we thought we'd try it again. 
But, par Dieu, how they cut us up. I was siezed and treated like a dog, 
and when | got out, [ took the first chance that offered and was served in 
the same way again, and if it not had been for my old master General 
I should have been in the galleys by this time.” 

“Very well,” I said, ‘1 hope you are wiser for your experience and 
have learnt that there is no use contending with the politicians. If they 
tell you the people are only born to be taxed and cheated, you should do 
your best to believe it, for you see they can’t be convince a to the contrary, 
with all your fighting.” 





? 


«Ww hy, i is that the way the people do in your country?’ inquired 
Baptiste, as if he only w anted that to be satisfied of the soundness of my 
advice. 

“Oh, in my country, Baptiste, the people are a very sharp set of fel- 
lows, and they understand their interests too clearly to be hoodwinked 
by politicians ; though, even there, some are fools enough to try it, but 
their fate serves as a warning to the rest.’ 

“What a happy country th: it must beof yours, Monsieur. We feel by 
our suffering that all is wrong here, butevery newspaper and orator has 
a different remedy. We don't keow which to. believe, though we are 
dreadfully put to it. Oh, Monsieur, you little dream amid the plenty of 
Paris what starving there is in the country, and were I to relate the con- 
dition of my own family it would move your pity, for I see, mon maitre, 
you take an interest in us poor devils y? 

‘* Well, P'Il not deny that, Baptiste; and if I were not an American I 
should like to be a Frenchman, for there is plenty of work in France to 
keep a man busy who is fond of an active life. But it is desperate work 
for you people, without a leader, and the police blocking up every road 
around you.” 

‘But we don’t mean to give it up whilst there’s life in us,” said Bap- 
tiste, in a tone not to be mistaken; ‘‘ and’’ he added, shaking his finger 
at some unseen object out of the window, “ those gates will be opened 
some day, and I mean to be present at the ceremony. 

“ What gates ?” I asked, rather mystified. 

‘Of the citadel of Ham!” he said, with strong emphasis. 

“ What !’’ retorted I, astonished, “ are you a Bonapartiste ?” 

“To the death!’’ was the grim reply. 

“Well, if I had entertained the smallest suspicion of that,” answered 
[, not a Jittle annoyed, *“* Lshould not have brought you here, you may de- 
pend on it.” 

“That is just what I feared, Monsieur, so I said nothing about it?”’ 

‘You are a shrewd fellow, Baptiste ; but what is this? You talked 
just now like a republican, and you turn out a Bonapartiste. One w ould 
have thought you had got a surfeit of kings and emperors by this time.’ 

“ We have had enough of Bourbons, Monsieur, but we'd like to try 
another Bonaparte, i if only out of reverence for the Emperor, whose wor- 
ship is our only religion in France.” 

‘‘Come, Baptiste, don’t get profane.” 

“ Non, Monsieur. We are not fools enough to believe there is another 
like him, for the mould is broken he was cast in; but I don’t know how 
it is, the people zi// fancy that a Bonaparte must be true to them.” 

“ And soif you had your choice to-morrow, you would take the empire 
instead of the republic, eh?” 

VOL. XXIII.—NO, CXXII. 3 
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“ Well, to be frank with you, Monsieur, I don’t see any difference 
Napoleon was called a consul during the republic, and an e mpe ror after- 
wards, but that was the only change, as they say in our club* And vow 
we have got a citizen-king, but what alteration has that brought, as 1 was 
just saying.’ 

“That's s very good logic, Baptiste, and I must do you men of the peo- 
ple the justice to say, that I never converse with you without being struck 
with your good common sense. If your government and politicians had 
the most remote idea of it, | think they would hardly venture to bamboozle 


you su impudently.” 
“Ab, that they will find out one day to their cost,” answered Baptiste, 


with a significant nod of his head. 
Ms Well, you may go to-bed now, and wake me up at seven in the 


morning.” 

It may be supposed that it was far from a pleasant discovery to find that 
I had a hot-headed Bonapartiste in my train. This was quite enough to 
subject me to the suspicions of the police, and let them alone for knowing 
it. And it was pretty clear besides, that Baptiste was hourly, | could see 
it, boiling up to an explosive point of enthusiasm, and there’s no trust- 
ing these fiery and impulsive French. ‘There is not a nobler people in the 
world, but they go off constantly halfcocked. If Baptiste should break 
out even in his sleep with a cry of “ Vive l'Empereur !” ten to one we should 
both be arrested and packed off to Paris under an escort of gens d’armes. 
[ must keep a sharp eye on him was my latent reflection on getting into 
bed. 

Bless me what a q'iiet place this Ham is, struck me next. I missed the 
murmur and hum of the capitol. It would give me the b/ues to stay here a 
week ; and then, I thought of the dreary five years poor Prince Louis had 
lingered through in that gloomy old fortress hard by. Thus thinking and 


sympathising | fell asleep. 
IV. 

I was up betimes next morning and took a saunter through the town that 
invited no particular remark, save that a place which had been so mapy 
hundred years growing should have made so little progress. A village in 
Ohio would run round it before they had finished building one of their little 
two-story stone houses I was going to say; but then it should be borne in 
mind that what with governments, ecclesiastical, feudal, monarchical and 
what not, poor Ham has been burnt up and pulled down more times than | 
have space totell. There is but one street in the place, and that so long 
and crooked that in following it without thought I got completely wound up, 
and began to despair of unravelling the mystery, when a inarket-cart hove 
in sight, and following in its w ake I got safe home again. Immediately 
after breakfast I sent Baptiste off with my card to the commandant of the 
citadel, with my compliments, to know at what hour I should present my- 
self for admission. Meanwhile the landlord came in with the startling in- 
telligence that there were a couple of gens d@armes at the door waiting to 
escort me to the Police Office 

‘““Why, what’s in the wind now,” I asked, beginning to get a little 
nervous. 

‘“* Rien, Monsicur, it is only a formality. They wish to see you in per- 
son to verify the description they have received.” 


society 


*It will be hereafter seen that Baptiste was an active member of a secret 
which are as thoroughly ramified over Paris as the gas pipes, and like them are mostly con 
cealed under ground 
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«* Well, confound their impudence, why can’t they come here, then, if 
that’s all they want?” 

The landlord was a good deal amused at my want of reverence for the 
police, and intimated that in France the greatest deference was paid to their 
minutest wishes, whatever might be the private inclinations of the parties 
complying. I expressed my resolute determination not to go near them, at 
which the landlord smiled in a way to convince me that I w vould change my 
mind, 

To turn the subject I spoke of Prince Louis, and found the topic highly 
congenial to mine host. He was copious aud eloquent in his praises, and 
said how impossible it was to express the interest the whole town took in 
the welfare of the unfortunate prisoner. He related numberless acts of his 
kindness of heart, and said that he was in the habit of expending the greater 
part of his revenue on the poor of the place, who had never, since his cap- 
tivity, stood a moment in need of clothing or food during ‘the rigors of a 
Norman winter. 

Here Baptiste shot in the room quite out of breath, and very pale: ‘ Je 
Vai vu! I have see him,” was his only exclamation. 

** Well, what did he say?” | asked. 

“Oh, I did’nt speak to him,” he replied, with his eyes flashing, ‘ but 
I saw him on the ramparts walking with his hands behind him, just like 
the Emperor.” 

** What, the commandant ?”’ 

** No, the Prince, Monsieur.’ 

“* Why, have you lost your senses ?”’ I demanded, “ I sent you to inquire 
when I could be admitted to the citadel.” 

‘© Pardon mon maitre, 1 quite forgot to mention it; your card and message 
were carried in, for I was not allowed to cross the drawbridge.” The com- 
mandant returns his compliments, and says he will be happy to see you at 
one o'clock.” 

No expostulations I found would answer, but go to the police office I 
must. 1 succeeded, however, in compromising the matter by sending off 
those hang-dog gens d’armes, and going there under the convoy of my 
landlord. After a due inspection of my nose and eyebrows, &c., my letter 
from the minister was looked at as L had no pass-port, and then L was asked 
when I should leave Ham on my return to Paris. 

“In three or four days, I suppose, but that depends on circumstances.”’ 
It was just as I pleased, they replied, but I must do them the favor of an- 
other call before going, to state my intention, and get a return pass-port. 
Thence | made my way for the citadel, and had nearly got there before 1 
espied Baptiste close in my rear. ° 

‘‘ What are you about, Baptiste ?” I said rather roughly ; “‘ you must go 
back.” 

The poor fellow seemed horrified at his sentence, and his countenance 
filled with emotion. He showed strong symptoms of falling on his knees, 
and began to implore me to let him follow. 

“Oh!” he entreated, ‘only let me see the Prince, but for a minute 
only.” 

‘* How absurdly you talk, Baptiste, what privilege have I in the matter. 
And suppose you are allowed to pass the guard, how do I know it will be 
agreeable te the Prince in taking such a liberty.” 

All my remonstrances were drowned in a flooding tide of prayers and 
supplications, so | gave up the point and told him he might take his chance. 
I had still a few minutes to spare which I spent walking about, surveying 
the Fortress that covers several acres of ground, and is of vast extent. It 
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is quadrangular in shape, and protected at either corner by a round tower 
of great height and solidity. Its walls too were lofty, and of unusual mas- 
siveness, with butresses of great width and strength; a double ditch con- 
nected by drawbrid ses at the main entrance completely encircled it, and so 
cut off all possibility of its capture by surprize. [t is a magnificent relic of 
the feudal age, and | was still curiously gazing at it with reflections on its 
eventful history, when the clock of the citadel struck one, and I strode off 
hurriedly towards the main portal. The drawbridge was down, and the 
portcullis up, as if a visitor were expected, and passing onwards, | encoun- 
tered successive ly several corps de garde, and numerous sentries who let me 
go by unchallenged, having, doubtless, received ae to that effect. 
Baptiste stuck to me like my shadow, though he got a sharp look from the 
Concierge, as emerging from a gloomy arch-way we anal his lodge, and 
struck across a wide court, filled with soldiers off du ty, on my way to the 
quarters of the commandant. An officer accompanying me soon stopped 
at a small, but neat two story building, of which there were several | ob- 
served scattered about the interior of the Fortress. Kuocking at a low 
door we were ushered into a tidy room on the lower floor, when a minute 
afterwards the commandant, MM. Demar/e, a fine-looking, soldierly man of 
some 50 years of age entered. He received me with great courtesy, and 
stating my business, | presented him my letter of authority from the 
minister, JZ. Duchatel. 

He glanced over it, and bowing, said it was all correct. 

‘Pray allow me to inquire,” I said, “if any further ceremony is re- 
quisite in my future visits to the Fortress? as my letter omits to give any 
such particulars.” 

‘‘T am sorry to inform-you,” replied M. Demarle, ‘that I have received 
orders to admit you but once, and that your interview with the Prince must 
be limited to four hours. I shall be under the nec essity, then, of summon- 
ing you to leave the citadel at five o'clock.” 

* What! is it possible?’’ [ exclaimed, not more astonished than annoyed ; 
‘only one visit, and that of four hours !” 

“Such | are my instructions,” answered the commandant, with military 
brevity. ‘‘ But whois this person with you?” casting his eyes on saptiste, 
who quivered under his stern gaze. 

‘It is a favorite servant who begs your permission to 

‘‘ Impossible,’’ said the commandant, who antic ipated my request, “ he 





must retire instantly.” 


“Do you hear,” [ said to Baptiste, who seemed disposed to turn into 


marble, he looked so white and petrified, “ sauvez vous.” 

Sowing to M. Demarle, | folloWed the officer a kong to escort me to 
the apartments of the Prince. I soon reached the low, n irrow entrance of 
a gloomy and aged-looking building situated near one of the main walls, 
where I found a co uple of sentinels posted. I ascended two flights of nar 
row stone stairs which were half-crumbled away, and turning to the left 
down a dark corridor, I came to the door of the Prince, which was opened 
by his valet standing on the outside. 

I found Prince Louis seated at a table covered with books and papers in a 
small room, dimly lighted by two apertures from above, secured by stout 
iron bars. As I advanced, he rose, extending his bend and said, with a 
friendly smile, “‘ It is really very kind of you to come so far out of your way 
to see me in this dull place.” 

“J should have gone much further, believe me, Monsezgneur,” I replied, 
‘for the pleasure of meeting you once more.” The Prince bowed, and 
playfully expressed his regrets at not having it in his power to receive me 
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more in accordance with his wishes, “‘ but at all events, I am consoled,” he 
udded, ‘in the belief that those who venture within these cheerless pre- 
cincts come not from motives of ceremony, but from an honest sympathy 
rather in my welfare.” 

[ contemplated the Prince while he spoke, with much interest, and was 
pained to see that he was sadly altered since I saw him last. He had 
grown much thinner ; was very pale and sickly-looking ; and his manner how 
different from the gay, martial air he wore in London. ‘Though ever sim- 
ple and affable, his appearance betokened deep dejection, and a spirit bruis- 
ed and sinking under constant reverses. 


* We must reserve from want of space, for our next number; the long and remarkab!e 


conversation which here ensued.—Ep 


THE INCOGNITA OF RAPHAEL. 


(The portrait to which the following verses refer is in the Pitti Palace at Flerence. It is one of the 
gems of that iscomparable collection. | 
Lone has the summer sunlight shone 
On the fair form, the quaint costume ; 
Yet nameless still, she sits, unknown, 
A lady in her youthful bloom. 


Fairer for this! no shadows cast 
Their blight upon her perfect lot ; 

Whate’er her future, or her past, 
In this bright moment matters not. 


No record of ber high descent 

There needs, nor memory ef her name, 
Enough that Raphael's colors blent 

‘lo give her features deathless fame ! 


*T was his anointing hand that set 
The crown of beauty on her brow ; 
Still lives its early radiance yet, 
As at the earliest, even now. 


*Tis not the ecstacy that glows 

In all the rapt Cecilia’s grace ; 
Nor yet the holy, calm repose, 

He painted on the Virgin's face. 


Less of the heavens, and more of earth, 
There lurk within these earnest eyes, 

The passions that have had their birth, 
And grown beneath Italian skies. 


What mortal thoughts, and cares, and dreams, 
W hat hopes, and fears, and longings rest, 
Where falls the folded veil, or gleams 
The golden necklace on her breast. 


What mockery of the painted glow 
May shade the secret soul within ; 

What griefs from passion’s ove} flow, 
W hat shame that follows after sin! 
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Yet calm as heaven's serenest deeps, 

Are those pure eyes, those glances pure ; 
And queenly is the state she keeps, 

In beauty’s lofty trust secure. 


And who has strayed, by happy chance, 
Through all those grand und pictured halls ; 
Nor felt the magic of her glance, 
As when a voice of music calls? 


Not soon shall I forget the day ; 

Sweet day, in spring’s unclonded time, 
While on the glowing canvass lay 

The light of that delicious clime, 


I marked the matchless colors wreathed 
On the fair brow, the peerless cheek, 
The lips. I fancied, almost breathed 
The blessings that they could not speak. 


Fair were the eyes with mine that bent 
Upon the picture their mild gaze, 

And dear the voice that gave consent 
To all the utterance of ny praise. 


), fit companionship of thought ; 
O, happy memories, shrined apart ; 
The rapture that the painter wrought, 
‘The kindred rapture of the heart! 


LEGERDEMAIN OF LAWCRAPFT. 


( CONTINUED.) 


In resuming ourrandom strictures upon legal misdemeanors and absurdi 
ties, we propose to notice some of the peculiarities of pleading, in connec- 
tion with briefs—those legal documentary papers, usually more remarkable 
for their unmerciful expansion and verbosity than anything else. In early 
times, pleading was carried on without the aid of briefs; if, in no other 
particular, therefore, this branch of the profession still retains its identity, 
it may at least boast of it, in the matter of ‘‘ briefless barristers.” 
The greate st talker, consequently, stood the best chance of bearing off the 
palm, and of becoming the pride of his profession. Law, under those 
circumstances, might be better spelt with a J :—for it “ began, continued, 
and ended” with that great essential. It is a wonder none of the 
privileged sex ever dared the ambitious science, whose province is that of 
defining the difference between meum and tuum,—between tweedledum and 
teecedledee. The business would doubtless have been effected in “ double 
quick time,” for female advocacy, if pursued in true orthodox style, is 
usually a summary process, involving a tornado of feeling and pathos. 
Our modern barristers, however, are not altogether divested of such attri- 
butes themselves, and the ya und intly compensate for whatever deficiency 
they may discover in this respect, by their liberal use of personal invective 
and abuse. In fact no “case” can be opened or made clear to the ap- 
prehension of a jury, without their first attempting to disparage the ch rac~ 
ter of the unfortunate antagonist, by so ingeniously distorting the ‘* facts,’ 
that they at length become fiction. Yet, perhaps, itis scarcely fair to look 
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for a different condition of things in a profession where the necessities of 
the case seem to preclude almost the possibility of a change. Exparté 
statements may, and too often do, so essentially violate truth and honesty, 
that it is to be regretted the learned members of the bar of the 19th 
century are found still so strenuously to insist upon its adoption in legal 
process. Any one, uninitiated, hearing for the first time the opening up 
of a case, the examination of a witness, or the summing up of a cause, 
would, doubtless, be inclined to conclude that lawyers were profes- 
sion: ly as great strangers to veracity, as the simple Hibernian was to the 
public stocks: who, on being asked if he ever had any money deposited 
the sre, admitted he never had, but confessed to having had his legs there 
often enough. We subjoin one specimen of a brief,—not of the briefest 
kind it is true, being long enough and large enough to suit the most 
garrulous of the profession. It is taken from Butler’s Reminiscences : 


“ The length of legal instruments is often owing to the necessity of providing 
for a multiplicity of contingent events, each of which may happen, and must, there- 
fore, be both fully desc ribed, and fully provided for. Of the nature and extent of 
this multiplicity, the party himself is seldom aware; sometimes even his profes- 
sional adviser does not feel it, until he begins to frame the necessary clauses. A 
gentleman, upon whose will the Reminisceat was consulted, had six estates of un- 
equal value, and wished to settle ove on each of his sons, and his male issue, with 
successive limitations over to the other sons, and their respective male issue, in the 
ordinary mode of strict settlement ; and with a provision, that in the event of the 
death and failure of issue male of any of the sons, the estate devised to him, should 
shift from him and his issue male, to the next taker and his issue male, and failing 
there, tothe person claiming under the other limitations. It was considered at 
first, that this might be effected by one proviso: then by two, and then by six ; but 
upon a full investigation, it was found that it required as many provisoes as there 
can be combinations of the number 6;—now—_ es, 

1xX2x3x4xX5x6=720; 
Consequently, to give complete effect to the intention of the testator, 720 provisoes 
were necessary. 

By a similar calculation, if a deed, which the Reminiscent was instructed to pre- 
pare, had been executed, the expense of the necessary stamp would have amounted 
to ninety millions, seven hundred and twenty thousand pounds. Ten persons, 
each of whom was possessed of landed property, having engaged in a mining ad- 
venture, a deed of partnership was to be prepared, which was to contain a stipula- 
tion that, if any one or more of the intended partners, should advance money to an 
other, or others of them,‘the money lent should be a charge, in the nature of a 
mortgage, upon the share or respective shares of the borrower, or respective bor- 
rowers, and overreach all subsequent charges,—and, therefore, the charges were 
to be considered as mortgages actually made by the deed. Thus, in the contem- 
plation of equity, the estate was actually to be subjected by the deed, to as many 
possible mortgages as there can be combinations of the number 10. Each of these 


possible ey being for an indefinite sum, would require the £25 stamp. 


25% 2xK3K4xX5xX6X7X8xX9IxX 10—90,720,000. 


Some years ago, an unsuccessful candidate for the borough of Berwick- 
upon-T we sed, preferred a petition to the House of Commons, and retained 
an eminent counsel with a fee of fifty guineas. Just before the business 
was about to come before the Houses, the barrister, who had in the inter- 
val changed his political sentiments, declined to plead. The candidate 
immediately waited on his advocate, mildly expostulated and remonstrated, 
but all in vain; be would not by any means either plead or return the 
money: adding, with a sneer of profe sssional insolence, that the law was 
open, and he might have recourse to it, if he felt himself injured. ‘ No, 
no, sir,”’ replied the spirited client, ‘‘ 1 was weak enough to give you a fee, 
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but I am not quite fool enough to go to law with you, as I perceive my 
whole fortune may be wasted in retaining fees alone, before I find one 
honest barrister to plead for me. I have. therefore, brought my advocate 
in my pocket!” Then, taking out a brace of pistols, he offered one to 
the astonished counsellor: and protested that before Ls quitted the room, 
he would either have his money or satisfaction. 

The court-room is not infrequently the scene of much ludicrous sport. 
An instance of the sort we have selected, and m: 1y as well here introduce, 
as a kind of offset to any preceding remarks which may savour of censure 


upon counsel. The case, in brief, was as follows: A negro woman was 
arraigned for stealing some live poultry, and a little Dutchman who resided 


in the vicinity became the purchaser of the same ‘‘ contraband goods ”’— 


foul practices for any, but especially so for a demure Dutchman. He was 
called to the stand, and the following amusing colloquy ensued : 


‘ Did you ever purchase any fowls of the prisoner, Mr. H—— ? 

W uness.—** Yaus, me did puy some cheecken fowls of de prisoner.” 

Counsel.—** What was the color of those fowls, Mr. H———— ?—were they 
white ?” 

Witness.—** Yaas, dey wash white, mit a few plack shpecks all over um, an’ a 
leetle ret and gray on de wings an’ de pack an’ _ preast. 

Counsel.—** You mean to say then that these fowls were not white 

Witness, shaking his head—* Oh, no, no, no—me say dey wash white, dat ish 


leavin’ out de ret an’ de gray an’ de plack.” 


Js 


Counsel.—** At what time did you purchase these fowls of the prisoner, Mr. 
H———_?” 

Witness, after reflecting for a short time—* It wash just pefore de shnow fell.” 

Counsel.—* To what suow do you refer, Mr. H———— 2 You know we have 


had several this winter.” 
Viiness.—* Oh, me means dat what falls de night de pig shschooner go ashore.” 

Counsel,—** Do von mean the last snow sir?” 

Wiiness.—** To pe shure; datishte vary shnow what I wash peen talkin’ apout 
all de time.’ 

Counsel.—** Has the prisoner been in the habit of visiting your store often, Mr. 
H———?” 

Wiiness.—** Well, yaas—dat ish she come somedimes ofden and somedimes 
dener.”’ 

Counsel.— What do you call often, Mr. H{}———— 2" 

Witness.—* Dat debends vary much ‘pon de shtate of de weather.” 

Counsel.—** Well, allowing it to be fair 2?” ’ 

Witness.—** Wy, den me say ofile nish oncesht a day durin’ de week and two 
dimes on Sadurtays.” : ] 

The counsel could proceed no further with the examination, and the little Dutch 
man retired from the stand amidst a perfect storm of laughter. 


We have at our hand another case, and as it is a very striking one to 
boot, we may as well introduce it with the view of adding force to our ob- 
servations : 


A lawyer, retained in a case of assault and battery, was cross-examining a wit 
ness in relation to the force of a blow struck: 

* What kind of a blow was given!” 
‘“*A blow of the common kind.” 


' ' ” 
Vescl ibe the blow. 


“1 am not good at description.” 

“Show me what kind of a blow it was.’ 
“T cannot.” 

* You must.” 

‘*T won't.” 

The lawyer appealed to the court. 


~ 
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The court told the witness that if the counsel insisted upon his showing what 
kind of a blow it was, he must do so.” 

* Do you insist upon it?” asked the witness. 

“7 do.’ 

“ Well, then, since you compel me to show you, it was this kind of a blow !” at 
the same time suiting the action to the word, and knocking over the astonished dis- 
ciple of Coke upon Littleton. 


In this connexion we have yet another case to present, in which the irri- 
tating and too irritable counsel was completely nonplussed. It is as fol- 
lows: 


“Teall upon you,” said ths counsellor, ** to state distinctly upon what authority 
you are prepared to swear to the mure’s age ?” 

** Upon what authority ?”’ said the ostler, interrogatively. 

* You are to reply to, and not to repeat the questions put to you.” 

‘*] doesn’t consider a man's bound to answer a question afore he’s time to turn 
it in his mind.” 

‘* Nothing can be more simple, sir, than the question put. I again repeat it : 
Upon what authority do you swear to the animal's age !" 

* The best authority, responded the witness, grufily. 

‘Then why such evasion? Why not state it at once? 

** Well, then, if you must have it,”— 

** Must! I will have it,” vociferated the counsellor, interrupting the witness. 

** Well, then, if you must and will have it,’’ rejoined the ostler, with imperturba- 
ble gravity, * why, then, | had it myself from the mare’s own mouth.” 

A simultaneous burst of laughter rang through the court. The judge, on the 
bench, could with difficulty restrain his risible muscles to judicial decorum. 


Our readers may remember the story of the two Irish friends, who, from 
long practice, arrived at great proficiency in the science of unlawfully ab- 
stracting their neighbor’s property, and were not only true to the old maxim 

‘honor among thieves,” but the »y evinced an ingenuity and skill worthy 
of a better cause. One, h: ving appropriated a goose, was on the point of 
being condemned by a jury for theft, when the friend appeared and swore 
that the bird was his, and had been ever since it was a gosling, and the pri- 
soner on this was acquitted. Afterwards, in the course of his calling, the 
ingenious witness was himself arraigned for stealinga gun. ‘* Don’t be on- 
aisey,” whispered the former culprit, “I’ll release ye.” ‘Thereupon he stepped 
into the witness-box, and bol lly affirmed that the gun was his, and that it had 
been in his possession ever since it had been a prstol. 

An expose of the tender passion often occurs, which the papers recite 
with heightening effect, so that we are not called upon to say much on that 
subject ; but as we have a sample of that kind which is short and sweet, 
we place it before the reader. In the Sheriff’s Court, London, recently, a 
Miss Rogers obtained £64 damages against a certain swain bearing the sus- 
picious name of Bachelor, for breach of promise of marriage. A number of 
the defendant’s love letters were produced, in which the fluctuations of his 
love were very amusingly exhibited. They began with, ‘‘ Yours, J. B. C ;” 
then fired up to “ My ever dearest Maria;” then softened into ‘‘ My Dar- 
ling ;”’ then cooled into ‘‘ Dear Maria :” then formalized into ‘‘ Dear Miss 
Rodgers ;” and broke off with the following announcement :—‘* You wish 
to kuow how I intend to settle; all I can say is, that | cannot be more set- 
tled than I am.” 

Lest the reader should deem us rambling and desultory, we may state 
that our subject has so many phases to tempt our vagrant fancy, that we must 
be excused the weakness of indulging a rambling propensity. Lawyers 
have long ere this, we doubt not, become perfectly callous to criticism, 
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from the generous doses which have been so frequently administered. If 
the doctor kills or cures the patient,—(a significant name by the way,)— 
the lawyer certainly is at least quite as au fait at creating quarrels, and re- 
conc iling them: yet both inflict charges grievous to be borne, upon their 
victims. Sometimes, however, they become matched—caught in their 
own net, as the following incident shows : 


* Did you present your account to the defendant?” inquired a lawyer of his cli- 
ent. “1 did, your honor.” “ And whatdid he say?” “ He told me to go to the 
d-—1." * And what did you id then?” “ Why. then, I came to you.” 


It appears that there are no lawyers in the British Colony of Honduras, 
except an Attorney General, and that none others are pe rmitted to exercise 
that vocation. An effort is now making to introduce a ‘‘ limited bar ;” but 


there is so much opposition to the measure, that it will hardly succeed. A 


writer in the Honduras Observer asks: 


“* What is now proposed? Why. to introduce a “ limited bar,”’-—or to fasten 
upon us a set of hungry lawyers, who by their briefs, their pleas in bar, their plea 
in abatement, their declarations, their disclaimers. their demurrers, and sidiomvur- 
ters, their legal fictions and their sophistry, will render that which was plain and sim- 
rle complicated and obscure—prolong the decision, deteat the ends of just ce, set 
peighbors who have lived in peace at open strife, entail ruin upon many, do good to 
none but themselves, and who. after having plucked us clean. will leave us to get 
ne-fledged as we may, and laugh at us for our folly ia having allowed them to ob 
rain a footing among us.” 

But in ‘‘ summing up ” our “ presentment” against the barristers, whom we 
have thus formally cited to the bar of public opinion, we deem it needless 
to indulge in further specifications; and shall close our appeal by a few 
brief allusions to the unrepealed absurdities of the “law of the land ’ 
itself. We are indebted fir the following observations and facts to a re- 
cent number of the London Sunday Times: 


Instead of an authorised guide, briefly and intelligibly explaining the nature of 
criminal actions and their punishments, the criminal law, and the rules for its 
administration, consist of ahuge farrago of legislative acts, traditionary maxims, 
usages, and uncouth forms of process, 

There are hardships and barbarisms in the administration of criminal law, as 
well as in its letter and general type—in the onus imposed on the private prose- 
ot 


cution public offences—in the retention of a double or treble aoe al before the 


committing magistrates, and a grand and petty jury—and in the > forms of proce 

dure. For example, is a priva’ e person who brings a thief or swindler before a 
magistrate efficien'ly assiste din any shape? Where he might reasonably expect 
ac aan tor in so laudable a purpose , he meets an opponent. Almost the first thing 
he eis is the magistrate taking the part of the accused, and cautioning him 
against saying anything that may criminate himself, or that may be used against 
im on his trial, just as if the end sought was the escape or impunity of th 
accused, not his ap propria pu nishment. Hardly less absurd is the next stage ot 


> ontt 
the process, in the retention of the old custom of asking 1 prisoner how he wall he 
tried. A proper que aka, no doubt, in times past, wh n there were, perhaps, 


half a dozen different modes of trial, and the culprit had his choice, to be tried by 
the ordeal of fire or water, by wager of battle, or his corsned, when criminality 
Was teste ed by the » oreater or les: W idth ot the throat: butthe inte rrogatory 18 now 


an idle ad irrel levant mockery A person has no ophon about his mode of trial, 
ind is either summarily convicted, or sent before a jury. 

| 1 an atter stage the torm Ss not le SS pre poste rous. Th prisone r b ing aske d, 
g fy or 1 t guilty » not curity is. of course, the usual re nder. How Cc muld a 
| ve xpected to answer ot! rwise, especially as he is De canto el from 
t first, by his ** guide, philosopher and friend,” the attorn: y-justice, to be carefu 


Li t litter anything to his own detriment ? 
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SARTOR RESARTUS.* 


Tis work of an earnest, independent thinker, may now be considered 
as fairly before the public. Criticism has no longer to do with the foolish 
question of its origin, which indeed never merited any real discussion. 
When the author says, ‘ leufelsdrockh’s Biography is suspected of con- 
taining only a hieroglyphical truth,’ and, ‘our private conjecture, now 
amounting almost to certainty, is t that, safes moored in some stillest obscu- 
rity, not to lie always still, Teufelsdrockh is actually in London!’ it does 
not seem to us that, with all his ‘ editorial eee he intended to be 
taken in earnest, although he might have wished, in his ‘ under-yround 
humorous, and intricate ‘sardonic rogueries,’ to entice thither some “of the 
knowing ones, ‘to see, in his half-devlish way, how the fools would look.’ 
A work purporting to issue from the press of Svillschweigen und Cognie— 
Silence and Company, at the University of Weisnich tt o—know-not-where ; 
entitled Sartor Resartus—the Tailor Patched ; on the subject of Die klei- 
der, ihr Werden und Wirken—Clothes, their Origin and Influence; writ- 
ten by a Professor of Things in General, who spent his youthful period at 
the little town of Entepful—Duck-pond, who was educated at a ‘ nameless 
university ;’ fell madly in love with Blumine—Flower-Goddess ; was be- 
trayed by his false friend T owgood (‘ Tough gut ;) was attended by Coun- 
sellor Heuschrecke—Grasshopper, whose yoked heathen and Babel name 
of Diogenes Teufelsdrockh was searched afier ‘ to no purpose through all 
the herald’ s books in and out of the German empire, and through all man- 
ner of subscribers’-lists, militia-rolls, and other name-catalogues,’ nowhere 
occurring among extraordinary German names; shows on its very face 
marks of a fanciful origin, which is not so much to be attributed to the 
seeming ‘ almost owlish “purblindness’ of the ‘ editor,’ who gives us an ac- 
count of it with such provoking gravity, as to his ‘ perverse, ineffectual, 
ironic tendency.’ 

W hen taken literally, all this may seem absurd enough, yet, in a certain 
sense, we do not coubt the German origin of the ‘ Clothes Philosophy.’ 
Germany, with its Jean Paul Richter, Novalis, Wieland, Schiller, Goethe, 
and others, has been to the ‘Editor’ the huge ‘ Clothes-V olume :” and from 
that land whose literature and philosophy he has so loved, the ‘ Six consid- 
erable Paper Bags, carefully sealed and marked successively in gilt China- 
ink with the symbols of the six southern signs, beginning at Libra,’ have, 
no doubt, in a symbolical manner, come. The whole, alinost amorphous 
mass, has passed through the crucible of his own powerful mind, subjected 
to the heat of earnest thought, evaporated by continued reflection, decom- 
posed by critical acumen, crystalized by clear reason, and the result is, one 
of the dee pest philosophical productions of the age. 

For those who say they do not understand Carlyle, on account of his 
style of writing, we have no otl.er consolation than to tell them that the 
fault must be their own, Although his dialect, as has been asserted, i 
somewhat Babylonish, yet he never fails to express himself in a strong, 
clear, forcible manner; so that, if the reader does not comprehend his mean- 
ing, it must be owing to his own want of ability. Indeed, we have heard 


oe? 


* Sartor Resartus: The Life and Opinions of Herr Teufelsdrockh. In three Books. New 
York: Wiley & Putnam, 
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many talk very learnedly about Carlyle’s obscurity, who might have taken 
some less laborious wi ay of showing their incapacity, or who perhaps did 
not need to make any effort to show what was alre vady too obvious. 

We admit that his style is peculiar, and full of German idioms, This 
we should not hastily call the result of affectation and pedaniry, for one 
who was said by Goethe to understand German literature better than the 
Germans themselves, must necessarily have become so familiar with their 
language, that his English could hardly escape contamination ; yet there 
are very many expressions which, to say the least, are quite unusual, if not 
entire ly new. Witness the Ssllowing. selected from the volume be fore us: 
‘Clear logically-founded Transcendentalism ;’ ‘immeasurable circumambi- 
ent realm of Nothingness and Night;’ ‘ World Mahlstrom of Humor ;’ 
‘Heaven-kissing corruscations ;’ “re-genesis and self-perfecting vitality ;’ 
‘Emblem and beatified Ghost of an Apron ’ *Serbonian Bogs of Sanscu- 
lottism ;> ‘Gehenna Bailiff’ that patrol and inhabit ever-varied ‘Time ;’ 
‘Orthodox Anthropomorphism ;’ ‘ fire-developement of the Universal Spir- 
itual Electricity ;’ ‘Outskirts of Aesthetic Tea;’ ‘ Celestial Lubberland ;’ 

Baphometic fire-baptism ;’ ‘ Powder. Devilkins ;) ‘Owndom-conserving ;’ 
‘ Divine idea of the universe ;’ ‘ Motive-Mill Wrights ;’ ‘ fixed-idea;’ ‘ Peri- 
cardial Nervous Tissue of Religion ;’ ‘ Phanix-cremation ;’ ‘ infernal boil- 
ing up of the Nether Chaotic Deep ;’ ‘ wild-flaming, wild- thundering train 
of Heaven’s Artillery ;’ § Pheenix Death-Birth of Human Society ;’ ‘ Divine 
Idea of Cloth; ‘inverted fragment of a Brahminical feeling ; ‘ Earth 
shivered into impalpable smoke by Doom’s- aig ens ‘ amaurosis-suf- 
fusions ;’ ‘ O morphous plum -pudding ;’ &c., . Some of these look like 
strangers; some like foreigners un S auek with our manners, customs, 
and language; others like weary wanderers from Babel which have here 
found rest for the first time. Many thanks to the man whose mental house 
is large enough to lodge them all, and whose intellectual wealth is sufficient 
to provide for them all good nourishment. 

His style is considered by m: any as quite too metaphorical. As an ex- 
ample of met: aphor we give the followin g, which may serve at the same 
time both for explanation and defence, and show how his style Is so 
graphic :-— 

‘ Language is called the garment of Thought; however, it should rather 
be, Language is the Flesh-Garment, the Body of Thought. I said 
that Imagination wove the Flesh-Garment; and does she not? Meta- 
phors are her stuff; examine Language; what, if you except some few 
primitive elements (of natural sound, ) what is it ali but Metaphor, recog- 
nised as such, or recognised no longer; still fluid and florid, or now solid 
grown and colorless? If those same primitive elements are the osseous 
fixtures in the Flesh-Garment Language, then are Metaphors its mus- 
cles and tissues and living-integuments. An unmetaphorical style you 
shall in vain seek for: is not your very aftention a stretching to? The dif- 
ference lies here: some styles are lean and wiry, the muscle it self seems 
osseous; some eve quite pallid, hunger-bitten, and dead-looking; while 
others again glow in the flush of health and vigorous self-growth, some- 
times (as in my own case) not without an apoplectic tendency. Moreover, 
there are sham Metaphors, which overhang that same thought’s body, 
(best naked) and dece ptively bedizening, or bolstering it out, may be called 
its false stuffings, superfluous show cloaks, and tawdry woollen rags; 
whereof he that runs and reads may gather whole hampers, and burn 
them.’ 

Before proceeding to examine his philosophic system, we are compe lled 
to confess that we are not pleased with his round about w ay of getting at 
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what he has to propose. Glad we are to receive it, on any terms; but why 
could he not have spoken tous in a direct manner without first going 
away round—not by Robin Hood’s, but by Teufelsdrockh’s barn? All this 
fooling about Paper Bags, a duck- -pond, a profusion of matters and things 
in general and clothes philosophy in particular, to say nothing of di indies 

and tailors, is certainly unworthy so great a philosopher, so profound a 
thinker, so able a critic. His work is interesting, at least to the ‘ philo- 
sophic thinker,’ and is ‘a master-piece of boldness. lynx-eyed acuteness, 

and rugged independent Germanism and Philanthropy.’ But w hy must we 
wade through an interminable sea of moonshine, not without encountering 
ghosts of dead systems that ‘ sque sak and jibber’ through imaginary realms 
of ‘ Nothingness and Night,’ before we can come at its real meaning ¢ 
Why could not the powerful author, as seems to have been his design, 
have given us a criticism of human society, sparing no error, however ven- 
erable by age; probing every festering sore upon the body politic, however 
tender; exposing corruption in the Church, fearless of the clergy’s frown; 

discussing with ‘characteristic boldness defects in our social system ; de- 
nouncing with unusual severity every form of utilitarianism ; warning men 
to get at least soul enough to ‘keep their pampered bodies from becoming 
putrescent; breaking the shackles of custom, by which nearly all are more 
or less fettered ; commanding mankind not to lose sight of the wonderful 
in creation; teaching us to regard man as an invisible spirit, a revealed 
force, acting through a material organization upon the external material 
world; assisting us to annihilate in our own minds the ideas of time and 
space, thus rending the veil of eternity, and giving us a foretaste of free- 
dom aod immortality ;? why would he not have done all this without his 
long tedious talk about cloth ? 

If he did not intend to have the pretended German origin of his work 
considered as a reality, how are we to consider the long commentaries upon 
those portions of the work that purport to be translations? It is virtually 
criticising and eulogising one’s own work ; writing a running commentary 
to be published at the same time with it. We are reminded of a certain 
anonymous scribbler, who was in the Habit of sending round to the newspa- 
pers favorable notices of whatever ephemeral thing of his might have just 
been published. Is such a thing compatible with the dignity of a philo- 
sophic author? He must either ‘acknowledge that he intended to deceive 
the public in regard to its foreign origin, or subject himself to the last 
charge. 

Although we can recommend the work ‘to the thinkers,’ and acknow- 
ledge the author’s almost boundless learning, and that ‘all reading and lit- 
erature in most known tongues, from Sanchoniathon to Dr. 8: ‘ngard, from 
your Oriental Shasters, and Talmuds, and Korans, with Cassini’ s Siamese 
Tables, and Laplace’s Mecanique Cileste down to Robinson Crusoe and 
Befast Town and Country Almanack are familiar to him;’ yet there is in 
his book great want of arrangement. To use his own langu. ige, ‘ many 
sections are of a debatable rubric, or even quite nondescript and unnamea- 
ble, whereby the book not only looses in accessibility, but too often dis- 
tresses us like some mad banquet, wherein all courses h: id been confounded, 
and fish and flesh, soup and solid, oyster-sauce, lettuces, Khine-wine and 
French mustard, were hurled into one huge tureen or trough, and the 
hungry Public invited to help itself.’ 

In passing, we must be permitted one word for the imitators of Carlyle. 
This class of ‘omniverous bipeds’ is already quite large, and, what is more 
to be dreaded, is every day becoming larger. As Madame de Stael justly 
says, imitation is a certain species of death, so we fear that Carlyle’s path 
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will soon be bloc ked up with carrion which is not to be endured, and re- 
quires quite too much time to bury it. It is much easier to imitate the vices 
of a great man than bis virtues, 


“Gains pretends to Cato’s fame ; 
By Cato’s vice he shows his claim.” 


Carlyle is original in almost every respect, and we can bear with his few 
faults, which are not borrowed ones, for the sake of his many virtues. Ifa 
man of equal power were to imitate his style of writing, we should not en- 
dure it for a moment; but when men of ordinary abilities and acquirements 
attempt to appear in the armor of one who is head and shoulders above 
them, we kuow not whether to laugh or weep. Notwithstanding their 
stout declarations that they walk on two legs, and, at least, partly erect, we 
are nevertheless unable to resist the conviction caused by their apish looks. 
My brother, if you are able to be only an infinitesimal, shrew-mouse- 
squeaklet of a man, be that on your own basis, and not go hanging to the 
tail of an elephant all the way through life ; thus, by most ridiculous con- 
trast, provoking laughter from the multitude. You certainly would louk 
much larger alone. 

We now come to the more interesting subject of his philosophy. It is 
no easy task to get at the real meaning of the work, for it treats of the 
most abstruse ideas. The author endeavors to show th: it all Forms where- 
by Spirit Manifests itself to Sense, whether outwardly or in the imagina- 
tion, are Clothes, and thus not only the parchment ‘ Magna Charta, which 
a tailor was nigh cutting into measures, but the Pomp and Authority of 
Law, the sacredness of Majesty, and all inferior W orships (Worth-ships, ) 
are properly a Vesture and Raiment; and the Thirty-nine Articles them- 
selves are articles of wearing apparel (for the Religious Idea.’) He strips 
off the ‘ outmost vulgar p ilpable Woollen Hulls of M: an ; ‘his wondrous 
Flesh-Garments and his wondrous Social Garnitures;’ and finally the 
‘Garments of his very Soul’s Soul,’ ‘ Time and Space themselves,’ endeav- 
oriug to give us an idea of man asa spiritual being—as an invisible force, 
revealin g “itself by means of a visible material form, which the drowsy world 
mistake ‘for man himself. 

Of his ‘ Esprit de Costumes ;’ of his somewhat new ideas in regard to 
the origin of clothes; of those mysterious changes which have been 
wrou ght, ‘not by Time, yet in Time ; ’ of the ‘ amber-locked, snow-and- 
roseblooin maiden’ descended from the ‘ hair-mantled, flint- hurling Abori- 
ginal Authropophagus ;’ of the armies disbanded, kings and senates cash- 
ered by him ‘ who first shortened the labor of Copyis sts ‘by device of Movea- 
ble Types,’ of the Clothes that ‘have made men of us,’ ‘ threatening to 
make Clothes-screens of us;’ of man as a ‘ ‘Tool-using Animal ;’ of the men 
who have made governments and say to them, ‘ Make this nation toil for 
us, bleed for us, hunger and sorrow for us, and sin for us; of a ‘ huge 
scarlet-colored, iron-fastened Apron,’ in the shape of a‘ whole Military and 
Police Establishment,’ ‘ charges at un@alculated millions,’ ‘worn in this 
Devil’s-Sinithy of a world;’ ‘of The Journaksts,’ as the ‘true Kings and 
Clergy ;’ of the ‘ valu: ible descriptive History alre: dy existing (7) ‘of the 
British Newspaper Press,’ ‘under the title of Saran’s Invisiste Worwp 
Dispecayen ;’ of the lengthy and rather ludicrous desc Haden of the ‘ Ger- 
man fashionable dress of the Fifteenth century ;’—of all this we need only 
say, that, in rather a round about way, the author is endeavoring in his own 
satirical manner, to give us his idea of the ‘ World in Clothes.’ 

He then begins to turn our attention within, that we may get some 
notion of spiritual life which exists beneath all this outward covering. We 
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must copy from his own language, not only because his meaning will thus 
be best expressed, but also because we then shall not be accused of giving 
a one-sided view or a partial judgment. 

‘With men of a speculative turn,’ he writes, ‘ there come seasons, medi- 
tative, sweet, yet awful hours, when in wonder and fear you ask yourself 
that unanswerable question: Who am J; the thing that can say 1? The 
world, with its loud trafficking, retires into the distance; and through the 
paper-hangings, and stone-walls, and thick-plied tissues of Commerce and 
Polity, and the living and lifeless integuments (of Society and a Body,) 
wherewith your Existence sits surrounded—the sight reaches forth into the 
void Deep, and you are alone with the Universe, and silent! ‘y commune with 
it as one mysterious presence with another.’ 

After describing the world as a Dream-grotto, he breaks out in the fol- 
lowing passage of unsurpassed sublimity, from which the more speculative 
will be able to gather some more deeply significant meaning :—‘ Be not the 
slave of Words: is not the Distant, the Dead, while I love it, and long for 
it, aad mourn for it, Here, in the genuine sense, as truly as the floor I 
stand on? But that same Where, with its brother Warn, are from the 
first the master colors of our Dream-grotto; say rather, the Canvass, (the 
warp and the woof thereof) whereon all our Dreams and Life-vis sions are 
painted. Nevertheless, has not a deeper meditation taught certain of every 
climate and age that the Where and the When, so mysteriously inseparable 
from all our thoughts, are but superficial terrestrial adhesions to thought; 
that the Seer may discern them where they mount up out of the celestial 
Everywhere and Forever? Have not all nations conceived their God as 
Omnipresent and Eternal; as existing in a universal Here, an everlasting 
Now? ‘Think well—thou, too, wilt find that Space is but a mode of our 
human sense, so likewise Time; there 7s no Space and no Time: We 


are—we know not what—light-sparkles, floating in the ether of Deity.’ 
‘So that this so solid-seeming World, after all, were but an air-image— 
our me the only reality: and Nature, with its thousand-fold production and 


‘ 


destruction, but the reflex of our own inward Force, the ‘ phantasy of our 
Dream,’ or what the Earth Spirit in Faust names it, the living visible 
Garment of Ged.’ 


“In Being’s floods, in Action’s storm, 

I walk and work, above, beveath, 

Work and weave io endless motion! 

Birth and Death, 

An infinite ocean ; 

A seizing and giving 

The fist of the Living: 

"T's thus at the roaring Loom of Time I ply, 

And weave fur God the Garments thou seest Him by" 


With such speculations as these he hovers round awhile; growling at 
mankind for ceasing to be moved by the Wonders and Terrors which ev- 
erywhe ‘re surround “them ; telling them that they are thatched over with 

the dead fleeces of shee »p, the bark of vegetables, the entrails of worms, 
the hides of oxen or seals, the felt of furred beasts,’ walking abroad ‘ mov- 
ing rag-sereens,’ ‘ overheaped with shreds and tatters raked from the C har- 
nel-house of Nature;’ calling them ‘ dust-making patent Rag-grinders;’ 
then pounces upon them, and, ere you are aware, 1s exhibiting man, in the 
language of Swift, as ‘a forked straddling animal with bandy legs.’ Read 
the following, unless you are compelled to hide your face in your hands: 

‘ Often in my atrabilian moods, when I read of pompous ceremonials, 
Frankfort Coronations, Royal Drawing-rooms, Levees, Couches ; and how 
the ushers, and macers, and pursuivants are all in waiting; how Duke this 
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is presented by Archduke that; and Colonel A. by General B.; and innu- 
merable Bishops, Admirals, and misc ellaneous Functionaries, are advancing 
to the Anointed presence; and | strive, in my remote privacy, to form a 
clear picture of that solemnity—on a sudden, as by some euchanter’s wand, 
the—shall | say it ?—the clothes fly off the whole dramatic corps, and 
Dukes, Grandees, Bishops, Generals, Anointed Presence itself, every 
mother’s son of them stand straddling there, not a shirt on them; and I 
know not whether to laugh or weep. This physical or psychical infirmity, 
in which perhaps [ am not singular, I have, after hesitation, thought right 
to publish, for the solace of those who are afflicted with the like.’ 

‘What would Majesty do, could such an event befall in reality ; arom 
the buttons all simultaneously start, and the solid wool evaporate, in very 
Deed, as here in Dream? Ach Gott! How each skulks into aa nearest 
hiding place; their high state Tragedy becomes a Pickleherring Farce to 
weep at, which is the worst kind of Farce; the tables (according to Hor- 
ace, ) and with them the whole fabric of Government, Legislation, Prop- 
erty, Police, and Civilized Society, ave dissolved in wails and howls.’ 

He stops not here, but continues to the soul itself. He goes about it, to 
borrow hin expression, with such a ‘ devilish coolness,’ like either the mod- 
est or malignest Sansculottist, that we tremble with awe, while we cannot 
help laughing outright. ‘To the eye of vulgar Logic what is man? An 
omniverous Biped that wears breeches. ‘To the eye of Pure Reason what 
is he? A Soul, a Spirit, and divine Apparition. Round his mysterious 
Me, there lies under all those wool-rags a Garment of Flesh (or of Sense,) 
contextured in the Loom of Heaven, whereby he is revealed to his Itke, 
and dwells with them in Union and Division; and sees and fashions for 
himself a Universe, with azure Starry Spaces, and long Thousands of 
Years. Deep-hidden is he under that strange Garment; amid Sounds, and 
Colors, and Forms, as it were, swathed in, and inextricably overshrouded : 
yet it is skywoven and worthy of a God. Stands he not thereby in the 
centre of Immensities, in the conflux of Eternities? He feels: power has 
been given him to know, to believe; nay, does not the spirit of Love, free 
in celestial primeval brighesens, even here, though but for moments, look 
through? Well said Saint Chrysostom, with his lips of gold, “ the true 
Shekeniah is Man;’’ where else is the God’s-Presence manifest not to our 
eyes only, but to our hearts, as in our fellow-man ?’ 

«i ippy he who can look through the Clothes of a man (the woollen, and 
fleshy, and official Bank-paper, and State-paper Clothes,) into the Man 
himself; and discern, it may be, in this or the other Dead Potentate, a 
more or less incompetent Digestive-apparatus, yet also an inscrutable ven- 
erable Mystery, in the oe Thinke r that sees with eyes !’ 

Those who have no eye for Mystery may cry enou ch: but we must say, 
in sorrow rather than in anger, that to them the world is without true sig- 
nificance ; it is a mere machine—an ‘ old eight-day clock,’ that will not run 
unless it is wound up once in so often. ‘The scientific, so-called, may be- 
come familiar with all the material which is used in the work-shop of cre 
ation, yet if they regard not the invisible mysterious power which moves 
the whole, they become ‘ Arithmetical Mills,’ ‘whereof Memory is the 
Hopper, and mere Tables of Lines and Tangents, Codification, and Treat 
ises of what you call Political Economy, are the Meal.’ The learned 
Professor, to borrow an idea from Macaulay, often digs a hole with incredi- 
ble industry into some barren rock, until he gets in so far that he is unable 
to back ovt. He carries with him a dim sort of rush-light, and, while he 
himself has become mole-eyed in the dark, thinks all without must be 
groping their way in obscurest night, although the sun may be far up; yet 
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probably not in mid heaven. ‘The man who cannot wonder, who does 
not habitually wonder (and worship,) were he President of innumerable 
Royal Societies, and carried the whole Mecanique Celeste and Hegel's 
Philosophy, and the epitome of all Laboratories and Observatories with 
their results, in his single head, is but a Pair of Spectacles behind which 
there is no eye. Let those who have Eyes look through him, then he may 
be useful!’ If any one will ‘explain’ or ‘ account’ for that mysterious in- 
fluence which matter has upon matter, which we cadl Attraction of Gravi- 
tation, we will abandon our veneration for the Wonderful and becomé’a 
follower of the ‘ Dilettante and sand-blind Pedant :’ behold the blind lead 
the blind! 

In the midst of all these speculations, through the kindness of a Scottish 
Hamburg merchant, afrives the ‘bulky Weisnichtwo Packet, with all its 
Customhouse seals, foreign hieroglyphs, and miscellaneous tokens of 
Travel’ from the venerab!e Counsillor Grasshopper. ‘The inexorable ‘ Edi- 
tor,’ ‘in whom truly we more and more discern a certain satirical turn, 
and deep under-current of roguish whim,’ gives us a fanciful Biography of 
his learned Professor, occupying nearly half his book. It is not without 
its own significance, but our limits forbid anything like a thorough analy- 
sis. In short, it isthe mental history of one ‘ whose seedfield is Time,’ to 
whom ‘no conquest is important but that of ideas.’ We are shown the 
gradual development of a naturally streng mind, until it is capable of com- 
prehending the highest thoughts—until, in fine, it is able to produce a 
‘ Philosophy of Clothes.’ 

Lett by unknown hi nds to the care of peasants, he passed in a cottage 

‘ Happy se: — of Childhood.’ He seems to have been a dreamy youth, 
les Intellect and Activity were mostly called forth by childish sports, 
hanging upon the wild stories of the old soldie Andreas, his false father - 
i ‘much-enduring Man,’ and never having any serious reflection until he 
arrived at the insignificant conclusion that ‘ Any road, this simple Entep- 
fuhl road, will lead you to the end of the world.’ Ye was early habituated 
to obedience, in which ‘ it was beyond measure better to err by excess than 
by defect ;’ and, what was of priceless value, was taught by his supposed 
mother, ‘less indeed by word than by act, and daily reverent look and habi- 
tude, her own simple version of the Christain Faith,’ from which he was 
led to the wise conclusion that he would ‘rather be a peasant’s son that 
knew, were it never so rudely, there was a God in Heaven and in Man,’ 
than to be a ‘ duke’s son, that only knew there were two-and-thirty quarters 
on the family-coach,’ 

{n his Gymnastic and Academic years, while his teachers ‘ were hide- 
bound Pedants, without knowledge of man’s nature or of boys, or of aught 
save their lexicons and quarterly account-books,’ understanding instead of 
Language, ‘ innumerable dead vocables,’ he seems to ngs nena far less 
happy than during his childhood. In the mean time father Andreas seems 
to have died, and he first learned the ‘ awful significance of that inexorab! 
word Never,’ and got some faint glimpse of a future rest—a ‘ Mother 
bosom,’ where ‘Oppression’s harness, and Sorrow’s fire-whip’ cannct 
come.’ 

He next enters a university. After much pointed satire aimed at uni- 
versities in general, an attack is made upon the one where he was educa- 
ted, which was the worst of all out of England and Spain. ‘ Had you, 
anywhere in Crim Tartary, walled-in a square enclosure, furnished it with 
a small, ill-chosen Library, and then turned loose into it eleven hundred 
Christian striplings, to tumble about as they listed, from three to seven 
years; certuin persons, under the title of Professors, being stationed at the 
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gates, to declare aloud that it was a university, and exact considerable ad- 
mission fees, you had, not indeed tn mechanical structure, yet in spirit and 
result, some imperfect resemblance of our High Seminary.’ Are there 


any such in our country? 


Notwithstanding his ac knowledgment of the ‘ all-but omnipotence of 
early culture and nurture,’ he seems to have mastered many languages—to 
have got much useful mniscell ineous knowledge from the library, not by the 
aid of the Professors, but in spite of them. We must hasten from the sub- 
ject of ‘ Pedagogy,’ not without joining with the ‘ Professor's’ wail, that 
communities and individuals have not yet discovered ‘that fashioning the 
souls of a generation by knowledge can rank on a Jevel with blowing their 
bodies to pieces with gunpowder ; that with Generals and Field-Marshals 
for killing, there should be world-honored Dignitaries, and were it possible, 
true God-ordained Priests, for teaching.’ 

After a quite romantic friendship with a young Englishman, he escaped 
from the college-prison a ‘ Thinking Man'—the worst enemy of the ‘ Prince 
of Darkness.’ ‘ Talented wonderfully enough,’ ‘ poor, unfriendly, bashful,’ 
the ‘ outward capability not ailing the inward,’ he betakes himself to the 
study of the law, and soon comes out ‘an Auscultater of respectability.’ 
He had no symp athy with his fellows—mere wordlings—and found that as 
a ‘Son of Time,’ he, too, must enact that stern Monodrama, ‘no Object and 
no Rest.’ He struggles with destiny until, in bitterness of soul, he comes 
to the foolish conclusion that the ‘world is an old woman, and mistakes 
any gilt farthing for a gold coin, whereby being often cheated, she will 
thenceforth trust nothing but the common copper.’ Believing it to be his 
whole duty ‘to move, to work, in the right direction,’ regarding men 
‘with an excess both of love and of fear,’ blamed and hated by those who 
knew him not, he was qnite unable to ‘ make way for himself im life.’ 

While thus endeavoring to ‘ get under way,’ he is suddenly detained 
upon a ‘Calypso-Island’ In a family of some fortune, he is introduced 
to the far-famed Blumine. She smiles on him, and notwithstanding he 
had at first taken her to be a‘ blooming warm Earth-angel, much more 

enchanting than your mere white Heaven-angels of women, in whose pla- 
cid veins circulates too little naphtha-fire,’ he soon falls hopelessly in love 
with her. She returned his passion, and his whole heart, and soul, and 
life were her’s. Alas, his intoxicating dream is not to last! He finds his 
‘Morning Star’ at length dimmed with a cloud of tears, and like the an- 
nouncement of the dawn of Doomsday, he receives from her own sweet, 
tremulous voice, ‘ they were to meet no more!’ ‘ Farewell, then, Madam!’ 
follows ; but ‘in wild audacity he clasped her to his bosom; their lips were 
joined—their two souls, like two dew-drops, rushed into one, for the first 
time, and for the last.’ He ‘ was made immortal by a kiss.” 

Next follows his ‘ sorrows.’ ‘ The thick curtains of night rushed over 
his soul;’ he took his Pilgrim-staff, and became a lone wanderer on the 
earth. He had not yet come to the dregs of his bitter cup. While con- 
templating the sublimest mountain scenery, absorbed in the deep thoughts 
which it suggested, a wedding party dashed gaily by, in a barouche-and- 
four. Init were his false friend Towgood and ‘Blumine. ‘ With slight 
unrecognising salutation they passed me; plunged down amid the neigh- 
boring thickets, onward to Heaven, and to England; and I, in my friend 
Richter’s words, J remained alone, behind them, with the night. Some may 
enquire for the cause of all this. He was poor. 

We cannot follow him through all his wanderings—railings against the 
world, and all his awful unbelief. At length deliverance came, for he de- 
fied Death, Tophet, the Devil and Man, with an ‘ Everlasting No.’ He re- 
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mained awhile irresolute in the centre of Indifference, but finally, by an 
‘ Everlasting Yea,’ came out reconciled to the conditions of life, exclaiming, 
‘Poor, wandering, wayward man! Art thou not tried and beaten with 
stripes, even as | am! Ever, whether thou bear the royal mantle or the 
beggar’s gabardine, art thou not so weary, so heavy laden; and thy Bed of 
Rest is but a grave. Oh, my brother! my brother! why cannot I shelter 
thee in my bosom, and wipe away all tears from thy eyes?’ He banished 
that ‘black spot in our sunshine,’ the ‘Shadow of Ourselves,’ and cried, 

‘there is in man a Higher than love of Happiness; he can do without Hap- 
piness, and instead thereof find Blessedness.’ W as it not to preach forth 
this same Higher that sages and martyrs, the Poet and the Priest , in all 
times, have spoken and suffere d, leaving testimony, through life and through 
death, of the Godlike that is in man, and how in the Godlike only has he 
strength and freedom?’ 

Thus was it that he worked his way through the external world into 
the very soul of the world. ‘Through such a school of Experience did he 
pass, by which his mind was so disciplined that he could comprehend the 
sublimest truths, which he gave to the world in huge Clothes Philosophy. 
The fanciful Biography is not without, at least, a symbolical meaning, an 
ideal significance. It is perhaps the true history of every strong and ear- 
nest mind in its progressive developement, in its advance to the highest re- 
gion of thought. We may be accused in all this of favoring Transcenden- 
talism, but we earnestly beseech the opposer of Transcendantalism to be 
perfectly sure that a rightly understands what he would oppose. We dare 
not declare ourself a ‘'ranscendentalist, still less dare we declare that we 
are not one. 

At length, after the Biography closes, the Clothes Philosophy is resumed. 
We must pass by the ‘ perennial suit’ of George lox ; Church-Clothes that 
‘have gone sorrowfully out at elbows,’ or have become ‘ mere hollow shapes 
or masks, under which no living Figure or Spirit any longer dwells;’ ‘ Sym- 
bols’ in and through which ‘ man consciously and unconsciously lives, works, 
and has his being,’ which ‘ superannuated and worn out (in this Ragfair of 
a world) are dropping eve rywhere, to hoodwink, to halter, to tether you , 
nay, if you do not shake them aside, threate ning to accumulate, and pes: 
haps produce suffocation ;’ ‘ Helota¥e,’ in which chapter he seems to give 
an ‘ota thrust at those who advocat# war on the ground of over-pcpula 
tims Society, ‘ where F rie ne: hip, Communion, has become an incredible 
tradition, and your holy Sacramental Supper is a smoking Tavern Dinner 
with Cook for Ev angelist, ane re your Priest has no tongue but for plate 
living;’ * Body Politic,’ which the Soul Politic h: wing dep: irted, must be 
‘decently interred, to avoid putrescence;’ ‘ Liberals , Economists, Utilira- 
rians m irching with its bier, and chaunting loud pwans, towards the funera! 
pile, where, amid wailings from some, and saturnalian revelries from the 
most, the venerable corpse is to be burned ;’ the Indictment which Poverty 
and vice brings against lazy wealth, that it ‘ has left them cast out and trod- 
den under foot of Want, Darkness, and the Devil’ the regeneration of so- 
ciety, when the new Phoenix shall rise out of the ashes of the old, and 
God's universe’ shall become a ‘Symbol of the Godlike,’ * Immensity 
a Temple,’ Man’s History a Perpe tual Evangel,’ the singing eg of the 
‘Morning Stars’ the real ‘ Organ-music ’—we must pass by all these, 
which, coulis the terrific satirical spirit which pervades them, are 
not without a deep interest, and hasten to that sublime chapter, strangely, 
yet significantly enough entitled, ‘ Natural Supernaturalism.’ 

We have now arrived with the author to the last step in his philosophy 
He endeavors to divest the soul of man of its ideas of Time and Space, but 
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how effectually he has done it, we cannot judge for others : much will depend 
upon the spec ulative faculty of the individual reader. We can only give 
the closing paragraphs, which cannot be too often quoted or too often read. 
‘Oh Heaven! it is mysterious—it is awful to consider that we not only 
carry each a future Ghost within him: but we are, in every deed, ghosts! 
These Limbs, whence had we them; this stormy lorce ; this life-blood. with 
its burning Passions! They are dust aud shadow ; ashadow-system gather- 
ed round about me; wherem through some moments or years, the Divine 
Essence is to be revealed in the Flesh. That warrior on his strong war- 
house, fire flashes through his eyes, force dwells in his arm and heart; but 
warrior and war-horse are a vision, a revealed force—nothing more. Stately 
they tread the Earth as if it were a firm substance : fool! the Earth is but a 
film ; it cracks in twain, and warrior and war-horse sink beyond plummets- 
sounding, rtammets | Phantasy herself will not follow them. A little while 
and they were not; a little while and they are not, their very ashes are not. 
has it been from the beginning, so will it be to the end. Generation 

after generation takes to itself the Form of a Body ; and forth-issuing from 
Cimmerian night, on Heaven’s mission, appeEARS. What Force and I tre is 


“in each re-e ei nds: one grinding in the mill of Industry; one, hunter-like, 


climbing the giddy Alpine heights of Science; one madly dashed in pieces 
onthe rocks of Strife, in war with his fellow ;— and then the Heaven sent is 
recalled ; his earthly vesture falls away, and so: n even to sense becomes a 
vanished shadow. Thus, like some wild-flowing, wild-thandering train of 
Heaven’s Artillery, does the mysterious Mankinp thunder and flow, in 
long-drawn, RECS -eaceneting r grandeur, through the unknown deep. Thus, 
like a God-created, fire-breathing Spirit-host, we emerge from the Inanes 
haste stormfully across the astonished earth; then plunge again into the 
Inane. Earth’s mountains are levelled and her seas filled up in our pas- 
sage. Can the earth, which is but death and a vision, resist Spirits which 
have reality, and are alive! On the hardest adamant some foot-print of us 
is stamped in: the last Near of the host will read traces of the earliest van. 
But whence! A Heaven whither? Sense knows not; [Faith knows not; 
only that it is through mystery to mystery, from God to God ! 


es UT r 
s . We are such stuf 


As dreams are made of. and our Teds life 
Is soundest with a sleep.’ — 


After saying much, not altogether idly, about dandies and tailors, he 
closes with a fearful contrast between the wealthy fashionable class of Eng- 
land and the Irish poor. He hasacurse for Pelhim and the frequenters 
of Almack’s, while his heart is bleeding for the destitute and oppressed, es- 
pecially for the wretched of Ireland; and rightly too. Poor scathed, down- 
trodden, enslaved, bleeding, starving, heart-broken, despairing Ireland, like 
the fleece of Gideon, is dry, while all surrounding Europe is moistened with 
the dew of social and political revolution, 

To the best of our feeble ability we have thus endeavored to explain the 
most enigmatical of all Carlyle’s works. We have not done this for the sake 
of those who have from the beginning read and studied him well, but to re- 
move, if possible, the prej judices of many who may have been als urmed by 
the cry of obscurity or Transcendent: ilism, and to induce them to cultivate 
an acquaintance with an author who, if he does nothing more, will certainly 
arouse their thinking faculty. With all his satire he is no hater of the 
world; his very satire is prompted by love of his kind. He spares not error 
and inj ustice wherever they may be found, but noone loves mankind better 


He has the very highest respect for the laburer, whether he work with hand, 
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heart or head, but curses with his whole soul those false social and political 
institutions which compel the laborer to starve, while the few riot on the 
fruits of his toil. 

His book is one of the few which, amid all the present froth ocean of li- 
terature, is destined to last. We can say to him in the language of Herr 
Diogenes, ‘ O, thou who art able to write a Book, pepe once In two centu- 
ries or oftener there is a man gified to do; envy not him whom they name 
City-Builder, and inexpressibly pity him whom the y name Conqueror or 
City-Burner! Thou art a great conqueror and victor ; but of the true sort, 
namely, over the Devil : thou, too, hast built what will outlast all marble and 
metal, and be a wonder-bringing City of the Mind, a Temple and Semi- 
nary and Prophetic Mount, whereto al] kindness will pilgrim.’ 


OLD IRELAND AND YOUNG IRELAND. 
JOHN MITCHEL, 


We publish in this number of our Review a faithfully executed likeness 
of John Mitchel. the ‘ Irish Felon” by act of Parliament, and we append 
in accordance with form and precedent the simple particulars of his biogra- 
phy, furnished by his brother now in this city, and therefore to be fully 
relied on. 

We have but one object in view in this proceeding and that is, to show 
the honest, deep and lasting interest we take in Ireland, her patriots, and 
her people. We have been slow to express our opinions, because we wished 
to be sure of their soundness. The time for their expression is now come, 
and we fling our banner tothe breeze. On its folds are inscribed the sim- 
ple but inspiring words, “ Justice for Ireland.” It is the wish of our heart, 
and it shall henceforth be the only thought of our mind; and in sunshine 
and storm ; through weal and woe; for good or ill; we shall advocate it un- 
till Heaven smile on our invocation and man accords the boon. 

The consideration of this momentous question cannot in reason or hu- 
manity be denied us. In times past it has been the custom of monarchial 
countries to interfere by force of arms in the domestic affairs of other coun- 
tries, as their interest or caprice suggested. This was brutal and unjust, 
and we denounce the means as base as the end was usually unworthy. But 
in times present, it cannot be questioned that democratic communities may, 
and of right ought to display a generous and justifiable sympathy for the 
welfare of mankind oppresse sd, and they proclaim, therefore, this right to give 
utterance to their opinion; voice to their censure > and aid and advice 
to the victims of tyranny and abuse all over the world. This is our chart 
signed by humanity, and endorsed by reason, and we acknowledge no other 
allegiance. 

The condition of Ireland—this is the grand topic we propose to treat, 
and briefly, for our limits are narrow. ‘Ihe biography of John Mitchel, 
one of the latest martyrs, is only the peg on which we shall hang our re- 
marks; but it is a strong one, though, and will support us tothe end, ‘The 
condition of Ireland, then, what is it? It is very simple, but very horri- 
ble. Of a population of eight millions, three millions are paupers, plunged 
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in destitution and misery.* Of the rest, four millions and upwards by su- 
perior faculties, and with superior means and unceasing efforts, manage 
barely to get a livelihood. A few thousand proprietors revel in excessive 
opulence. 

This, with a difference only of figures, is the actual condition of Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and all Europe; everywhere the lower classes are im- 
poverished and abu sed by the upper classes ; ‘and all by the same means, and 
in the same manner—that is, by laws of taxation which fall on the necessa- 
ries and luxuries of life imported from abroad, and produced at home—and 
which render their price so considerable as to cut the poor effectually off 
from their purchase, whilst the enormous and iniquitous revenue thus 
raised, is wholly appropriated by the rich—either in the shape of salaries 
for offices which they create, or in that of profits from enterprises, manu- 
facturing, commercial, and banking, which they establish. ‘These infamies 
the people of Europe begin to understand, and hence their great and des- 
perate efforts making to overthrow them. 

But there are misfortunes peculiar to Ireland. Sheisa conquered coun- 
try, and in modern times has been treated by her merciless vanquisher with 
more barbarity than a Roman province was im ancient history. Let us 
consider this for a moment. The policy of England towards Ireland has 
ever been heartless, selfish, and impolitic. She has never sought an 
enlightened profit from its possession, but on the contrary she has always 
displayed a shallow fear lest Ireland’s prosperity might effect her own 
And what have been the ‘hid leous means she has deliberate ‘ly and for centuries 
employed ? 

She has, first, made use of her Irish province merely as a source of gov- 
ernment patronage, as Rome of old sent out her Pro consuls, and discon- 
tented politicians, to enrich their coffers by the plunder of her helpless con- 
quests ; so Engl: nd has constantly floode d Ireland with hungry officials 
whose sole purpose was spoiliation, and not the welfare of the unhappy 
land they governed. 

The object of all English laws for ages past has been, then, to extort by 
iny means, no matter how odious, revenue for her government stipendiaries. 
The second means, still more effectual, adopted at an early day to keep Ire- 
land down, was, to give up her broad and fertile lands to the English aris- 
tocracy. This is the monster grievance under which Ireland labors. Govern- 
ment pillage she could survive, but the terrible tyranny of English landlords 
crushes her to the earth. Their object is just the same as the government 
from which they received their original titles—not the well-being of the mis- 
erable tenants, but their robbery. Revenue—revenue, ts written on both sides 
of the label flying from the beaks of the double-headed English vulture—the 
British government, and the British landlord—which flapping its ponder- 


* We will merely quote from the mouth of an ——— one of ten thousand cases, The 
London Tim of December 25, 1845, gives 1h following from e corresp idence of a re 
porter sent over by that journal toexamine the situation of the Irish people. After describing 
the general wretchedness of the population, this gentleman proceeds: * <A lit tle apart frum the 
rest was the house of T. Sullivan, who, with his twelve children, a sick cow, and two pigs sut 
‘ering under some malady, occup the same room, In answer tor inquiries as to his condi 
ion I ‘ xplained, that the food of ims¢ ft and family ali the ye 4 ound W as potatoes and but- 
term “Were the potat wes good ? ‘ Troth. th Vv were not bad as cou d be. and he cut 
pen a moertroma heap to s ) the extent of their rottenness “«H d he plenty ot pota 
toes?’ “Indeed he had not.” * Of milk ? «No, not half enough; never had enough for 
linner or breakfast.” All his children were as bad off as himself: not A tf enough to eat and 
ften nothing to drink. * He had no fish, and very Ilttle of anything 

* There was his case, and yet he was a laree holder of land. Thoughhis bed was of straw, 
his cabin falling to pleces—and the mud outside percolating to the interior, where it was 
trodd ninto a filthy, adhesive, earthy glue by the feet and hooves of the semi-naked children, 


pigs, fowl and eattle. This man is, we are sorry to say, a tenant of Daniel O'Connell,” Whaa 
misery and desolation! but comment is unnecessary, 
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ous wings over the prostrate body of its prey, has for centuries battened on 
its vitals. Good God! is this vampire-process never tocease ? In the face 
of the intelligence, the humanity and the civilization of the 19th century, 
will England dare to prolong her cruelty, and her folly?’ We appeal not to 
her heart, for she is dead to a!l se nsibility for Ireland: but we address her 
understanding, and we shall do it in lancu 1age, aud with a boldness that she 
must notice and answer. 

We demand of her what are the results at this day of her Irish policy 
Her game is played out; there is no more plunder left, and instead of a 
source of wealth and strength, Ireland has become an expense and burden 
to her. This is the end of the inhuman system pursued towards her, and 
t is at last proved to be not only cruel, but unwise and ruinous. England 
must support Ireland, when she can no longer support her own people at 
home, and retribution threatens to overtake her. And what course does 
she now madly take to arrest the evil? Does she confess her faults and 
crimes, and change her policy? No, ever brutal and besotted, she gives her- 
self up to the guidance of an iron-hearted soldier in his dotage—the Duke 


of Wellington, and she essays by gag-laws and muskets to smother the 
groans and sobs of agony which escape * convulsive breasts of her expi- 
sing victim! What will be the end of it? What from the beginning of 
the world has ever been the end of inje fice, and viol e! de feat, disgrace 


and ruin. 

It now remains to be seen whether a faction as bloody as they are b mn d, 
shall lead England to her perdition, and give Ireland up to bi utche ry; or 
whether the wise and prude nt counsels of an enlightened and sagacious 
statesman, Sir Robert Peel, shall prevail and save both countries from 
mutual desolation? It was the infamous Tory faction of England that 
drove her American colonies to rebellion. It was the same who hunted 
revolutionary France into forced subjection under the barren sceptre of 
Louis XVIII: and where, at this d: iy, are the traces of a policy that has 
piled up a debt in England that lays like a huge mountain on her enter- 
prise and drains her industry of its last resources. Is England to be for- 
ever degraded and misled by her aristocracy—her Tories and her 
Wahigs—children of the same family, fighting only between themselves for 
the common spoil, but uniting ever against the true and only heir, the peo- 
ple? Is there not in that conntry of intelligent men, of true hearts, and 
lofty mind, one who dares denounce their iniquity and their folly and rescue 
Eng! a and [reland from their ruthless grasp ' You, Sir Robert Peel, 
who defied their power and spurned their resistance in 184 a Tas u, who re- 
peale d the corn-laws, and saved England. from revoelution—you, who by birth, 
belong to the great middle-class, who are pure mindet men, but Tory-led— 
and you, who sympathise with the suffe ring millions of Englan ea ill not you, 
the only En: alish statesman who ever manifested a disposition to | gislate 
for [reland in a spirit of wisdom and benevolence—will you not, now, come 
forward with your vast knowledge, great experience and consummate 
ibility, and save both countries, England and Ireland, from deadly and ex- 
terminating slauchter? The struggle, how useless! and the result can be 
none other than unsatisfactory and incomplete. What can avert it? How 
may it be prevented? Nothing so easy, and the remedy consists in three 
words which we have already pronounced,—* Justice to Ireland.” 

in what does this justice consist? This is the vital question, and we shall 
answer it with clearness andtruth. It consists, in a word, in the reversal of 
all past injustice, and the abandonment of the atrocious system which has 
hitherto been pursued. First, the English parliament should govern Ire- 
and for the benefit of the Irish, and for the advantage of the Englisirthem- 
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selves; and this may be done by granting to both alike, all and the same re- 
ligious, political, and social ri ghts. Second, the British landlords should 
abulish their detestible scheme of land-tenures, and instead of tenancy at- 
will substitute letting on lease. How can the Irish, or any ether people not 
insane, be expected to exhaust their capital and labor en another man’s 
Jand, and be at any moment ejected thence at the caprice of the owner 
and without compensation or hope of redress ?* 

Here lies the secret of Irish indolence, which the English landlords 
create and then point to asa proof of national degradation. Out upon 
such hollow trickery and cant! Give the Irish but the same chance 
which the people of the United States enjoy, to retain the profit of their 
labor, and we would see the condition of Ireland change, as by magic. 

It is the slander of false men, and base men to say, that Irishmen are 
born lower in the scale of industry and intelligence than other men. Be- 
hold them in our own happy country! They fill our hotels; they crowd 
our quays; they swarm in our houses, they abound everywhere 
throughout the land; and are they not industrious, temperate, frugal, 
peaceable, sagacious and patriotic as that of any other of our foreign popu- 
lation? nay, hardly less so than our own, who have never been subject to 
the brutifying debasement which for years these lrish emigrants have un- 
dergone at home. Tories of England—look at the Irish in America under 
the influence of laws that are free and equal, and despair of duping the 
vorld any longer into the lying belief, that they are other than your 
brutal sway has made them. 

But if the English aristocracy, putting their faith in bayonets, and 
braving the corre of Christendom, will not grant “ Justice to lreland,’ 
then Ireland must obtain it in their despite—and how? This is asother 
vital question, and we will answer it, too, with facility and decision. On 
this ground have sprung up two rival schools amongst the political leaders 
of the [rish people, known under the different appellations of Old Ireland, 
and Young Ireland. The former founded, organised and inspired by 
Daniel O’Connell—the patriot dead. The latter created, sustained, and 
led on by John Mitchel—the patriot entombed alive. The watchword 
of the former, was moral force ; of the latter, physical force; the end of 
both was the same~—<thee Inde pendence of Ireland. Now, let us follow for 
a moment the history and errors of each. The moral power, which 
O'Connell sought, as the great means to his final purpose, he obtained by 
ability, industry and dexterity, that in political annals have never been sur- 
passed, He wielded a moral power that no Irish leader ever before ac- 
juired. In corroboration we cite the evidence of one of his enemies, that 
able but unscrupulous mouth-piece of English Tory ism, Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine. Speaking of O'Connell's power, it declares that ‘ his is, indeed, a 
reign of terror—of moral terror if you will; bat of a terror quite as effectual 
and more pow erful than that of the guillctine ; aterror which pervades all 
classes of society ; a te rror which seeks not aly to regulate political but 
private concerns, which causeseven the Bishops of his own faith who dare 
to oppose him seittoesint the means of support, to crouch under his denun 
ciations, and at his behest to violate the dictates of theirown consciences in 
order to purchase immunity from political defeat.” What testimony could 
be stronger! But we willadd another quotation froma more elevated source 

Mr. O'Connell 


‘For nearly forty years, whatever party was in power 
was stat | Daniel O'Connell. in his p! ice in the House cf Commons.in 1846, *‘ That 


iry no less than 7.028 writs of ejectment were issued in @ single 

‘nt County Courts. to which there were no less than 31,519 defendants.” 

: under such provocation, the miserable people turned out to starve should 
d by enc dle avoring to murder their landlords ? 
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was the chosen monarch of the Irish. His word roused them to action or 
lulled them to peace. His missives, unsupported by a single tipstaff, op- 
posed even by courts of law, and by the police, were in Ireland almost 
universally and instantly obeyed. Millions gathered at his bidding or dis- 
appeared at his nod; or crowded on his path as _ passed in triumphal 
procession through the south of Ireland. He had no armies at his back. 
He had gained no victories. What, then, was the source of his power ? 
He spoke out, for the greater part of his life, the griefs of an oppressed 
people. He promised them redress in return for obedience tu his devices. 
He made the Catholic Irish, by his organization, powerful and respectable. 
England had before treated them at once with cruelty and contempt; Mr. 
O'Connell, binding them into a coherent mass, gave them a conviction of their 
strength, and made them an object of dread to politicians. In all history 
there is no other demagogue, very few conquerors, and only a few monarchs, 
who reigned so long over the affections of a numerous people.” The efticacy 
of the means he employed—peaceful agitation—cannot be questioned when 
the results were so astounding. But to what use was put by this remarkable 
man the mighty power he controlled? Did he employ it for patriotic or per- 
sonal objects? ‘This is the pivot on which turns the utility of his life; the 
standard by which we should form our opinion of his character—its sin- 
cerity or its weakness. Let us record to his eternal honor one noble ex- 
ercise of his influence, the act of Catholic emancipation. If he did no 
more, he lived not in vain. And alas! what more have we to perpetuate. 
During his long career succeeding this political triumph he wasted his 
whole energies in endeavoring to turn Jory ministers out of power in Eng- 
land, in order to put Whig ministers in. And what for !—to employ his 
friendship with the Whigs to obtain ‘justice for Ireland,’ by reforming 
abuses and redressing grievances? Would that we could say so. But he 
went no further than to secure for his friends and followers the government 
patronage, and let slip this glorious chance, for national reform. Let us be 
just to the dead: de mortuis nil nisi bonum. It may be that he could 
not persuade the Whig aristocracy to grant justice, and wanted nerve, or 
decision to take the eflicient means we shall point out directly to coerce 
them. 

He lived to see his power disputed, and its foundations destroyed. He 
died whilst thousands of his countrymen were perishing from a famine, 
which it must have poisoned his latest moments to think that he might 
have perhaps prevented, by the stern and inflexible use of the power he pos- 
sessed over English legisl: ition. The loss of the peoples’ confidence was 
the grave of O’Connell, and the cradle of the ‘“ Young Ireland” party. 
O’Connell employed moral means, and he obtained power. The means 
were then legitimate, and this was his merit. His fault was that he failed 
to employ this power for the real benefit of his country. The ‘“ Young 
Ireland” party propose physical means, and if they miscarry in securing 
the confidence of the people and the sympathy of foreign nations, then the 
means must be injudicious. Will this be the stumbling block over which 
they are destined to fall? Their experience so far has been melancholy 
in the extreme. Their genius is worthy Ireland’s brightest days; it does 
hotior to the land of Curran, Grattan, and Burke. Their sincerity and dis- 
interestedness, their patriotism and honesty, are all alike above doubt, or 
suspicion. Would that men of this heroic stamp wielded the power that 
O’Connell knew how to win! 

But what has ensued?) What success has crowned the Curtius-like devo- 
tion of Mitchel, the intrepid eloquence of Meagher, the sublime disinterested- 
ness of O’Brien?’ They have not thus far obtained the confidence of the Irish 
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people, nor have they secured the sympathy of foreign nations. France 
has repelled them, and America looks on in apathy. Can it be questioned, 
for a moment, the deep and abiding interest of the Uniied States for the 
misery and unhappiness of Ireland? Common humanity would dictate it, 
but a thousand ties of affection and regard command it. But in this age, 
more than any other, the understandings of men must be convinced before 
their passions are aroused. 

Regard the -late conduct of the American press towar 
Paris. Their cause was just in the sight of God, and in the presence of 
men; but the press of the United States stopped not to inquire into the 
history of their wrongs; they paused not to weigh in the balance the op- 
pressions of centuries, which were sought to be kept up by the National As- 
sembly, false to its mission. They could not but have seen that many of the 
highest rank ; that large portions of the middle class: that m: iny lion- hearted 
men of their own profession fought despe rately in the ranks of the people ; 
but shutting their eyes to the merit of the quarrel, they saw only that order 
was overthrown and the blo dy arbitrament of the sword invoked, and with 
an unanimity unparé ee as it is striking, they condemned violence and 
proscribed anarchy. So far as this is the expression of the public opinion 
of this country it is heel int and note-worthy, but it remains to be seen what 
direction p pul: ur sympathies will take when the base trickery practised on 
the French people by faithless leaders shall be fully discovered. To 
return, however, to Ireland. The question of moral and_ physical 
force is a nice one, indeed, and like the relations of soul and 
body, it is hard to tell where one begins and the other ends. But 
his is an age of reason, of argument, and of conviction. That of force, 
coercion and violence is past away. ‘The cause of this change 1s 
apparent, and it springs not from any revolution in the nature of 
mankind. ‘Their passions are the same, but subservient now to their 
interests. The explanation simply is that the reign of commerce has 
superseded that of military, or feudal sway—that this is an epoch of trade, 
and not one of fighting. Wars may and will occur, but the sentiments of 
nations deepen against them every day, because their interests forbid con- 
fusion. The United States and England are the first commercial countries 
of the world, and whatever may be their private views or inclinations, they 
will be guided in a large degree by enlightened imatiivesiaaed of their in- 
terest. 

The United States will not favor, then, the employment of physical force 
in the case of Ireland until she is fully convinced that all other means are 
hopeless ; and not then unless satisfied that the force proposed is adequate 
to the end. If the Irish people had the same hope of victory over tyranny 
without, and treason withir 1, as the French people may indulge, the whole 
question would be altered, and physical force would then be the true 
argument. And beyond all doubt these are ‘he sentiments of the Irish 
people themselves, Why did they allow John Mitchel to be seized in their 
very midst and transported beyond the seas? Was it cowardice? Why, 
the suspicion is absurd agains { a people that from time immemorial have 
for mere sport at Donnybrook Fair, broken each others heads on the liberal 

principle of “When you see a pate, hit it?’ The charge is disgraceful 
iwainst a people whose bones bleach on ¢ very battle-field of Europe and 
America. The Irish, cowards! Pshaw! the theme is um vorthy us. No, it 
was not lack of courage, but lack of confidence that allowed Mitchel to 
go to the hulks of Bermuda. 

Daniel O’Connell but a few years since was arrested, tried and con- 
signed to prison in Dublin; but he entreated, he commanded the Irish peo- 
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ple not to stir a finger or raise an arm. How wise, how politic, how hu- 
mane, for in a few w reeks afterwards his sentence was reversed. The people of 
Ire land have derived this vast benefit from O’Connell’s doctrines, that they 
have begun to doubt the efficacy of those savage brawls and co wnflicts which 
have made their history but one red page of blood. i his is a proof of in- 
creasing civilization; and the courage to support the arrest of Mitchel has 
inspired us with a deeper hope in their future regeneration than any event 
or act of their entire history. ‘That the Irish pe ople were disappointed, ir- 
ritated, and distressed at O’Connell’s trifling is, doubtless, true: but that 
they are not disposed to abandon the safe and easy path he tau; ght them to 
tread is equally certain. Else why this noble firmness; this heroic en- 
durance, this touching submission to the tyranny of the English gov- 
ernment? They are fearfully tried; but shall they, unarmed and unaided, 
rush on to massacre and defeat? In former times the y would have acted 
like madmen—but now, let us earnestly a they will abide their time, 
and employ other means. What are they ? They are ample, efficient, 
certain, and are all contained in one line unconsciously written by 
Charles Gavin Duffy, in his last address to the readers of the ‘‘ Na- 
tion” from his cell in prison.* Speaking of the clubs, he says—‘‘ There 
is at present no law enabling the government to put down the clubs, 
* * * If they ask an act of Parliament it cannot pass under ten days 

or a fortnight ; if there were six honest and able Irish members it would 
not pass this session.” Here is an astounding declaration from a leader of 
‘Young Ireland.” If there are not ‘ six honest and able Irish members’ 

in the House of Commons whose fault is it?) Why has not ‘ Young Ireland’ 

thought of this and sent a cchort there? Gavin Duffy proc laims that only 
siz of their friends would prevent an act of Parliament passing for a w hole 
session. Now what need of fighting like senseless savages with iron pikes, 
when six honest patriots can impede, clog and stop the whole machinery of 
the English government. Nothing can be truer ; nothing can be clearer. In 
the present divided counsels of English politics, with conservatives, whigs 
-and radicals alternately voting eac h other down, siz unanimous Irish votes 
would coerce the English government to any act of just legislation they 
chose todemand. If six could not, sixty co uld, and Ireland has one hundred 
members in the House of Commons. These were the shrewd tactics of 
O’Connell. “ Register, register,’’ he cried to the people, and his band of 
followers, nick-named ‘ O’Connell’s tail,” enabled him to control the Eng- 
lish Parliament. Had he spurned the sops of the English ministry, Ireland 
would have been at this day an equal and sovereign member of the co nfederacy 
of states known as Great Britain and Irel: and ; or she would have been free 
and independent. Now, what is the course ‘‘ Young Ireland” should take? 
What is the only path, we trust, the Irish people will follow? If ‘* Young 
Ireland” rashly persists in their appeal to arms, inevitable defeat awaits 
them. But if—and heaven grant they may do so—if they combine their 
talents, their energy, and their fearless honesty, in one effort, one object, 
and for one end, to send ‘six honest and able Irish members’ to the Eng- 
lish House of ¢ ‘pmmons—dhen Tory insolence will be checked ; Tory power 
will be curbed ; and Tory barbarity be exposed. Were John Mite hel, Mea- 
gher, O’Brien, Duffy, Martin, and Devin Reil ly holding seats in the House 
of Commons, bearding the British lion bol ly in his den, as they would 
dare to do, wht it might we not hope? What else would we ‘hi ive a right to 
expect than “ Justice to Ireland ?” For John Mitchel we have no word of re- 
proach, If he haserred, nobly has he met his doom; cruelly has he expiated 


* See W tlliner and Smith's European Ti mes of July 16th, by the Steamer Europa, 
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it; grandly will he vindicate it. It is his glory to have fallen first for the 
cause he advocated ; it is his country’s fortune that he still sarvives to aid her. 
His dungeon is a prouder lot than Victoria’s throne, for it is irradiated by 
the sympathy of nations—it is consecrated by the respect of his fellow-men. 
1D ngland has disgraced herself by this act of barbarity ; she has comprom- 
ised herself bythis act of folly. If it were necessary in her eyes to c unde mn 
him; it would have been macn: wimous, politic to pardon him. The 
patriot she has now raised to the rank of a martyr, and John Mitchel may 
yet become the leader and saviour of his country. Genius and honesty none 
will de ny him, and experie nce will come from his ve ry misfortune. ‘Sweet 
are the uses of adeus sity. We have no fears that John Mitchel will 
linger through fourteen years of captivity in the hulks of Bermuda. If no 
other means of deliverance offer, the votes of “‘ six honest and able Irish 
members’ in the House of Commons can procure his release. And when he 
is free again we will expect much of him. It will be his crime if, through 
rashness, his great services are again lost to his country—it will be his fault 
if, thereafter, his country suflers—si quid detrimenti respublica capiat. 


Joun Mitcuet was born in the city of Londonderry in the year 1815; he is conse- 
quently now in his 32d year. His father was a Presbyterian minister in connection with 
the “General Assembly,” as the ruling body of the Presbyterian church in fre! and was 
then called; which position he filled first at Dungiven, in his native county of Derry, af- 
terwards in Londonderry, and finally in Newry, where he died in the year 1840. During 
his residence at Newry, he, with a number of the ministers of the General Assembly, 
separated from that body and formed the ‘ Remonstrant Synod” of Ulster, who held 
these doctrines usually termed Unitarian. John Mitchel is the oldest of a surviving 
family of six. His mother, whose maiden name was Mary Haslett, daughter of a mer- 
chant of Londonderry, is still living. = 

When at school in Londonderry, and afterwards in Newry, John Mitchel displayed a 
considerable early talent; but in his college course, (he graduated at Trinity College, Dub- 
lin,) there was nothing remarkable. From his childhood, he showed a wondertul eal 
for knowledge, and read books of all kinds that fell in his way, with the utmost avidi 
His re a ree r, was of an irregular and excursive character, and governed sais 
by the lit ardor that finds delight in almost every book, than by an ambition to be- 
come pe rfe ‘ct in any particular branch of science 

About the time that he had finished his c clings studies, and when he had arrived at the 
age of twenty years, he became acquainted with Miss Verner, daughter of Captain James 
Verner,* then residing in Newry, and who was then in her eighteenth year. He married 
her a few months after. His father having a large family and with limited means, he was 
obliged at this time to bind himself to Mr. Jobn Quinn, an attorney at Newry. At the 
end of the term, he entered into partnership with Mr. Frazer, another attorney of Newry, 
and agreed to conduct a branch of his business at Banbridge, ten miles from that town 


lie continued in this position for six years, unti! he forsook his profession to con nee a 
political career in 1845. Though successful in his professi ee eee dl him com- 
pletely independent, he, from the first, entertained an extreme dislike to it, and uly 
seized the opportunity of devoting himself to pursuits better suited to a literary tast 
During the frequent visits to Dublin, which his business required, he became acquainted 
with Thomas Davis, and his political friends of the National party. As he had always 
been an ardent Nationalist, this acquaintance, particularly with Davis, speedily ripe ned 
into the closest Intimacy. In the « ivly part of the year 1845, it was proposed by a num- 
ber of political friends, chiefly voung men, of whom Thomas Davis was the soul and 
centre, who have since become kuown as the “ Young Ireland Party,” to produce a 
schor i ot cheap nati mal lit ilure for Irela id. The = Library ot Ire land,”’ was the re- 
sultof this plan. It consisted of twenty volumes, each volume by a different hand, and 
was intended to be instrumental in reviving the decaying genius of Irish history, litera- 
ture, art and science. To this = John Mit hh ‘| contributed one volume, choosing for 


his subject “ The Life and Times of Hugh O'Neill,” the greatest Irish chiett: ain of the six- 
teenth century. After the Aelenenaiec of this sal toc became pretty well known as a 


writer; and, on the death of Thomas Davis, in the latter part of the year i 15, he was 
chosen to fill his plac e as Editor of the Nation ne wspaper. It was about this time also 


This Captain James Verner, (now dead.) was brother of the Sir’ William Verner, who, a short time 
since, called the goverament to account for some trifling civilities shown to Mitchel on his way from Dub 
lin to Spike. 
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that he became a member of the Committee of the Repeal Association founded by 
O’Co ell He soon discovered the hollowness and inefficiency ol this famous en ine of 
agitation, and determined, as far as was in his power, that it sh dreally be made availa 
bli r ZW the objects which it prot sed to see k, that th immense popular 
strength which it had unquestionably acquired, should no lo r be misdirected and 
thrown away. Accordingly when, in June, 1846, it became uecessary by those whose 
interest it was to keep the delusion going, to eject f 1 their counsels, some whose 
sincerity and determination made them troub! 


‘some, He was one ot those, and perhaps the 
ha a VW i pit) the old a 
very active in forming the Irish Contederation, a body which has since re- 


ceived a steady ancl eradual increase ot strength, and which held the foremost rant 


f 
most obnoxious of them all, who were obliged to wit ssociation He 





< in the 
national party, until its late adjournment, in order to form a union with the other sections. 
Up tothe summer of 1847, John Mitchel had entertaimed the hope, that the Irish gentry 

















I i 
might, by some means, be induced to join with the people in a demand for Irish rights. 
Tt s | | wis strengthened by the assemb]) in Liat year, ola bods naming then . 
selves “The Irish Council,” compo ed principa of the landlord class, who came 
together ostensibly tor the purpose of demanding the dress of certain Irish griev- 

from the Imperial Parliament, aud whose sentiments, a pressed by many 
il dual among thea Xs app a | to verge upon a cesire l patio! il i dt pel | 
ence. His hopes, wever, were not founded upon the eff of these demands 
in I’ ument. but in the belief that events might induce th ( to resolve itself into 
a National Convention, which would tal the government ol f ountry into its owt 
hauds ts natural right In this ope ie ) ed the ely at e, and in it worked 

Wow , to produce us bstantial une between the | ma th aut classes, by 
ren { va WW \ U e then b \ | t l t ( remove tne abus $ 
oft Lreland’s p t 7 ind sO) : fem, to cone ce tm 1 t ! l ky wler ment 
ot tha i ed in Treland Tenant Rich that ss ! t ol the tenant to 
the ‘ n \ ie of his farm, cau L by the outlay there 0 own capital and 
1 dust ° coldness ¢ d oppo tion with which this pr mosal V is met convinced h m 
of tl IsINce y with which most of those gentlemen t ssumed 1 appearance of 
national sp it. He at once warned the people that the | ) id broken faith with 
then: : i they should put no faith in then profession for 1 ily motive was a wish 
t ni om t fears ot the English government s a | to their own class as 
ghie ) them to i » them rac eit wil J ite 1 ease. Iti remark- 
able that th « ne WW ] fect \ I | I @) ‘2% Lhe passi shortly 
after of the * Coercion Act,” and th im ate | there ; thie indlord agitation. 

Krom that hor saw the idleness of attempt u ettieme! it differences between 
landlord and t util the people should b ble to make their own terms. This con- 
viction lie exp das fully and toreibly as he might, in the A ewspaper, until the 
proprietor o that journal d enting from some of his views, he wv compelle | to sepa rte 
himst t from it 

Iu February, '48, he established the United Irishman, where his opinions, though un- 
changed, were more fully developed than they had been previously In it he argued the 
neces 1 complete and radical change in the relation of tl people to the soil ; which, 
if the landlords con inned obdurate, wonld consist 1n an utter alrenation of their so-called 
riglits in the land, to be transferred in absolute ownership to the occupier. At the same 
time, although forms of government were never a foremost consideration with him, he 
distinct! i wated the establishment of Ireland as an Inde p ndent Re public. These 


people, and in the short space of three m mths this j ur- 


he assistance of Messrs. Reilly and Martin, who held 





op become a source of considerable alarin to the government, 
as { leled exertions they made, d the infamous means to 
which t ‘ ct recourse, in ¢ der to put a stop to its teachi s and their effects The 
bold st h alwavs characterized Ins writings was natu to him, but he further 
con t necessary, in order to wean his readers from that morbid, and, as it were, 
sup tious d rence to a@ sem nce of law, which 1s generally induced by a long term 
ot Loic [ t ! VW uch 1 W nted but a bold example to dispel. Hi has left bebind him 
a wil five chil . the oldest of whom is in his twelfth vea His nearest personal 
und p { ds have resnscitated his journal, under the name of the Jrish Felon, and 
with the det m of carrying out at all bazards, the work which he has left un- 
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THE LITERATI OF NEW-YORK, 





S. ANNA LEWIS, 


THe poetical reputation of Mrs. Lewis has been rapidly acquired, but is 
not the less thoroughly deserved. Within a few years past she has pub- 
lished much and written more; but although what she has accomplished 
suffices to give her a very decided préeminence, there can be no doubt, in 
the minds of those who know her best, that her most important triumphs 
lie in the Future—for with taste, scholarship, a strong bias towards Letters, 
and that pardonable amb:tion which always accompanies true genius, she 
is still very young, and has many years of active exertion in pevepaet. 

Previous to 1840 Mrs. Lewis had published only a few spirited prose 
stories in Southwick’s ‘‘ Family Magazine,”’ with some fugitive poems in 
different papers and periodicals; but the first Poem from her pen which 
especially attracted pee attention, was her ‘* Ruins of Palenque,” foun- 
ded on a passa ge in Stephens’s “ Travels in Central America.’ This was 
originally published in ‘‘ The New-World,” and was widely copied and 
circulated, at the time of its issue. 

In 1844, the Appletons published, at New-York, her ‘‘ Records of th 
Heart,” a large edition of which was soon exhausted. 

The poems included in the * Records’’ are chiefly compositions of length, 
as w-ti as of high merit. The four opening pieces are “ Florence,” ‘‘ Ze- 
nel,” (pronounced Tanai/,) ‘‘ Melpomene,” and ‘* Laone.” These all 
bear the peculiar impress of their author’s mind, and are passionate, glow- 
ing, and classical in word and spirit. It would give us great pleasure to 
quote a passage or two from each of these poems—but we cannot, without ex- 
ceeding our limits :—nor indeed could any mere extract convey an idea of 
the chief merit which distinguishes these works—the merit of a well-ar- 
ranged and well-balanced whole. Among the minor poems of “ The Rec- 
ords’” are several of exquisite pathos, subservient to a very forcible yet very 
refined and delicate fancy—or more properly imagination. We must be 
permitted to exemp! . our meaning by the citation of ‘* The Forsaken’”’— 
a poem, which, ‘ s peculiar way, is not excelled, if equalled, by any 
compos sith my of simila ir wh ath, whic h has ever been written by an American 
There is about it adreamy—a volupt ytuous melancholy—a “ simple, passionate 


and sensuous” expression of sorrow which is perfe etly irresistible 
THE FORSAKEN. 


It hath been said for all who die 
There is a tear; 

Some pining, bleeding heart to sigh 
O’er every bier :— 

Bat in that hour of pain and dread 
Who will draw vear 

Around my humble couch, and shed 
One farewell tear ? 


Who watch life’s last departing ray 
In deep despair, 

And soothe my spirit on its way 
With holy prayer ? 

What mourner round my bier will come 
‘— In weeds of wo,” 


And fellow me to my long home— 
” 


Svlemu and slow 
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When lying on my clayey bed, 
In icy sleep, ; 

Who there by pure affection led 
Will come and weep— 

By the pale moon implant the rose 
Upon my breast, 

And bid it cheer my dark repose, 
My lowly rest? 

Could I but know when I am sleey ine 
Low in the ground, 

One faithful heart would there tb keeping 


Watch all night round, 


Asif somes n lay shrined beneath 
T) wt sod’s cold gloom, 
’'T would mitigate the pangs of Death, 


i 
And liz ht the tomb. 


Ve s, in that hour wt IT co ld feel 


From halls of 


And Beauty's presence ONE would steal 
In 

And con and sit and wee p b y me 
Inn g hts deep noon— 

Oh! Iwould ask of Memo / 


No other boon. 


Butah! a lonelier fate is mine— 
A deeper wo: 

From all I love in Youih’s sweet time 
[ soon must go— 

Draw 7 nid me muy coi hes of } é 
In a dark spot 


To sleep through Death’s long, dreamless ni 





Love and forgot. 


The great charm of this truly beautiful poem is the exquisite and unaf- 
fected naturalness of its thought. It is on this account that-the sternest 
heart will be moved by it, even to tears. 

In 1846, she published in the Democratic Review ‘‘ The Broken Hear 
a poem in three Cantos; and since this period she has given to the world 
a number of minor and less elaborate compositions, principally in the 
American and Democratic Reviews. 

“The Broken Heart,” a Tale of Hispaniola, is especially characteristic 
of its author—fervid, yet ornate and gracefully controlled. It is a poem 
of intense and even Byronic passion. We quote a passage of singular 
beauty : 

Alas! what awe have sepulchres 
T'o hearts that have been dead for years ? 
Dead unto all external things— 
Dead unto Hope’s sweet offerings, 
While with its lofty pinions furled 
The Spirit foats in neither world. 
She gains at length the holy fane, 
Where Death and solemn Silence reign— 
Hurries along the shadowy aisles 
I » to the allar whe re blest tapers 
Burn dimly and the Virgin smiles 
Midst rising clouds of incense vapors— 
There kneels by the Conlession Chair 
Where waits the Friar with fervent prayer 
To soothe the children of De spar. 
Her hauds are clasped—her eves upraised— 


Meek—beanutiful—though coldly glazed— 





- ; 
And her pale cheeks are pa 

From under her simple hat of straw 

Over her neck her tresses flow 


Like threads of jet o’er alabaster 
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She has now in the press the “ Child of the Sea and Other 
Poems ;” and upon the poem which gives the title to this volume, her 
poetical reputation will, perhaps, ultimately depend—at least in great 
measure. ‘The child of the Sea” is emphatically a romantic poem, 
Avoiding equally the vulgarity of the mere matter-of-fact worldling, and the 
dreamy, yet hard and cold abstractions of the Transcendentalists and Pro- 
gress-Mongers, Mrs. Lewis has, in this fine work, given the world an ear- 
nest, and perhaps but an earnest of her powers, Its ruling trait is enthusi- 
astic abandon—much in the manner of ‘ Maria del Occidente.”’ She 
seems to have aimed at reproducing her conceptions in all the freshness 
and unpruned vigor with which they arose in her mind—that is to say, as 
regards the thoughts themselves—for the language in which they are em- 
bodied is skilfully and artistically perfected. The versification is, indeed, 
quite elaborately managed. But the poem will be published early in the 
fall, and will then speak, forcibly, for itself. 

We take the liberty, however, of making two or three short extracts, 
merely by way of illustrating our remarks: 

« Bat he escaped, despite their frantic cries, 


] 
And ettorts to regain the lovely prize. 
’ 


What hap pe ned thence—or to what shores they flew— 


Upon what seas they sailed, I never knew— 
l only KuoWw, that of tl s Unign w d, 
I was the Pledge—an I L-Starttd, Ocean-Child !” 


eh 
.cain— 
“ My Mind by Grief was ripened ere its time, 


Aud Kuowledge came spontaneous as a Chime, 
That flows into the Soul, uubid, unseueht: 

Ou earth, aud atr, and He iven, I fed m‘ thought— 
On Oce s teachings—Etna’s lava tears— 


vulchres 


ks—aud nameless St 


And again— 
“ Sleep chains the earth: the bright stars glide on high 
Filling with ove eflulgent smile the sky; 
Aud all is hushed, so still, so stleut there, 
That ove might hear an angel wing the air. 
Aud where is Zamen? are his sluambers sweet, 
Calm, renovating, in this fair retreat? 
Have Beauty’s smile, and tranquilizing light, 
Mute, moaning Melanch: ly, put to flight 
Aud changed his bosom from a murky hell, 
To an abode where Love and Peace may dwell ? 
Ah, no! it only shows the Ruin there, : 


i ] 1 
Like sunshine falling on a sepulchre ! 


There is a resarrection of the Heart, 

When from its vivifyiug ashes start 

[ts consecrated Dead—Hope, Love, Joy, Dole, 

Griet-laden, circumambiate the soul— — 
An hour when Time’s din veil aside is cast, i 


Aud we relieve the silent-sulemn Past.” 


Probably no American poetess has a more thoroughly educated mind or 
is more conversant with standard English and American Literature. Her 
classical acquiremepts have made her favorably known in circles where 
commendation, on such points, is with difficulty extorted ; and her transla- 


tion of the storm-scene from the First Book of the A‘neid has been criti- 
cally pronounced the best yet made of that passage into English verse. 

In person, she is about the medium height of woman, or perhaps rather 
above it—of a dignified and reserved demeanour—a finely formed figure— 
chesnut hair, curling naturally, and large, dark hazle eyes. The beautiful 
portrait, by Elliut, lately exhibited, is by no means too flattering a likeness. 
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THE ROAST PARTRIDGE. 





FROM THE FRENCH OF MARIE AYCARD. 





(CONCLUDED.) 


ReGNaucp did not wait to be asked a second time ; he took the partridge 
daintily, upon the end of his fork, carved it with great dexterity, and re- 
placing the carcase upon the dish, he reserved the four members, which he 
moistened with a suitable quantity of sauce, and then transported to his 
plate the ter npting | slice of toast. 

It is perfect !’’ he said, as he stoutly assailed one of the wings. ‘“ Se- 
riously, papa Vachelier, with my hand upon my conscience, your break- 
fasts are better than those I get at the inns; you may believe me, upon my 
honor.” 

M. Vachelier swallowed a cup of tea, closing his eyes and opening his 
nostrils like aman who listens with satisfaction to the praises bestowed 
upon his table, and who at the same time inhales the odor of a dish of which 
he dares not partake. 

“ Ah!’ cried Regnauld, suddenly, ‘‘ what a villainous taste! the detest- 
able toast! ‘This sauce is shocking, papa Vachelier ; it is not worth a—’ 

‘‘ There, now!’’ said Justine, who had entered the dining-room, “ the 
partridge is not done; I was sure of it; it was madame who took it from 
the spit.” 

Another individual now entered, or, rather, rushed into the apartment 
It was Madame Vachelier, pale, with haggard eyes, distorted features, pant- 
ing respiration ; she d arted towards the seat occupied by Jules Regnauld, 
and seizing his plate, cast it violently upon the floor. 

“How,” she cried, in a voice of terror, but which to those present 
seemed agitate »d by anger— what are you doing, unhappy man ?” 

“Doing! Why, you see; I am eating my breakfast! I am eating the 
vilest partridge—no, the vilest toast. You must change your baker, bour- 
geoise.” 

‘* And why did you not obey me, sir ? why did you leave me when I had 
need of your assistance ? when the business of the house demanded your 
presence 1—And you, sir,” added Madame Vachelier, turning to her hus- 
band, “ what means this? How ts it that—”’ 

She durst not finish the sentence 

“ Come, come, madame,” said Vachelier, who comprehended nothing of 
what was passing, ‘‘ do you mean to find fault with my taking tea? 

Madame Vachelier was about to reply, but, at this moment, Jules Reg- 
nauld fell back upon his chair; his limbs were convulsed, his features vio- 
lently distorted. 

‘Give me something to drink, Titine!” he said, ‘ something to drink ' 
water, if you please—water !”’ 

Madame Vachelier wrung her hands in despair; she took the travelling 
clerk in her arms, who had fallen from his chair to the floor; and, repuls- 
ing Justine, who approached, with her face bathed in tears, she cried— 

“Run, Justine, run for Doc tor Lafrenais! run, or this poor fellow wil! 
die in my arms!” 

Justine made but one leap from the Rue des Lombards to the Rue Saint- 
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Martin, where she had the good fortune to find the Doctor, who was terri- 
fied at the young girl’s paleness. 

“What is the matter, Justine?” inquired the Doctor; ‘ has any acci- 
dent happened? Is Madame Vachelier ill ?” 

“ Ah, yes!—No, it is not madame,” said Justine, weeping, ‘it is M 
Jules, mon dieu! it is M. Jules.’ 

The Doctor found the patient in his bed, suffering from all the painful 
symptoms which result from poisoning: an insatiable thirst t, cramps, icy 

coldness of the extremities, convulsions, general prostration, contraction of 
the features, and delirium. 

Vachelier stood on one side of the bed, his wife on the other. 

** Regnauld has been poisoned,” said the Doctor. 

“Yes,” replied Madame Vachelier, “ by verdigris.” 
“ True,’’ said Lafrenais, ‘‘ subcarbonate of copper.” 

a are - two possible means of curing a man who has been poi- 
soned; it is necessary either to neutralize the deleterious action of the 
len or to Erne the stomach to reject it. To produce the former of 
these effects, the Doctor resorted to whites of egg and milk; to produce 
vomiting, he administered warm water in large doses. 

When the most alarming symptoms were removed, and Lafrenais thought 
himself nearly sure of saving the travelling clerk, he said— 

‘ Well, this will teach you to keep your copper pans in order. 

‘Copper pans!” crie ‘d Justine, who applied this reproach to herself 
“why, M. Jules has eaten nothing that has been in a copper pan. He has 
eaten roast p artridge.” 

“ Ah, ha!” said the Doctor, while all present gazed upon him 1 in silence 

‘We must now leave M. Jules,” resumed the Doctor. ‘ All this has 
fatigued him. He needs repose.”’ 

Lafrenais gave M. Vachelier to understand that he was threatened with 
an attack of indigestion ; that the scene which he had just witnessed had 
affected him in a dangerous manner, and that he would do well to pass an 
hour or two upon his divan. Madame Vachelier led the Doctor into her 
chamber, and said, taking him by the hand— 

“Can you save him, Doctur ? can you save him?’ 

‘“* Parbleu! yes, my dear Marie,” replied the Doctor, clasping the hands 
of his inamorata. ‘I was called in time, I shall save him.—But they cid 
not stint the dose. And how did you knov w that it was subcarbonate of 
copper ?”’ 

“ Verdigris ?” 

** Yes, verdigris.” 

«| tasted the partridge,” said Madame Vachelier, “ and I fancied that 
it had a very coppery taste ;—the taste, Doctor, reminded me of the smell 
of rusted copper.” 

“That's it! that’s the very thing!” said the Doctor. ‘And you have 
tasted it—imprudent creature! You must take flaxseed tea. But since 
some one has been poisoned, some one, man or woman, must be the pot- 
soner.” 

“Do you not think, Doctor,” said Madame Vachelier, turning pale, 
‘do you not think that an accident—” 

‘““ An accident ’—Everything is possible, Marie—but I do not believe in 
an accident. What kind of a creature is this little Justine ?—A very pretty 
girl, 1 know-—but in other respects—” 

These words engendered a series of new ideas in Madame Vachelier’s 
brain. She found, in truth, for the first time, that Mademoiselle Justine 
was, really, a very pretty gir!. She now remembered, as she fancied, that 
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Jules Regnauld often looked at her, in a certain manner, and that she al- 
ways looked at Jules Regnauld, in a certain manner. Besides, it was ne- 

cessary to cut short all investigation—all reciprocal accusation. Why not 
sacrifice Justine? It was so easy. 

“‘ Doctor,” she said, ‘I persist in my opinion; I attribute it to an acci- 
dent—but whether it has occurred from chance, or—or crime, that which 
has happened i in my house is too serious an affair, not to induce me to dis- 
miss Justine.” 

‘*T should prefer,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ those investigations—those expla- 
nations which seem natural in such a case; for really it is not just that—” 

‘‘ Pardon me, Doctor,” said Madame Vachelier, interrupting him; “ I 
accuse no one; I attribute it to negligence; but negligence must be pun- 
ished. What would become of me, if it should occur again ?”’ 

Justine’s dismissal was decided upon. After the Doctor had left the 
house, Madame Vachelier sent for the young girl, informed her of her pur- 
pose, and after having paid her her wages, ordered her to be gone, and not 
to sleep another night in the house, ‘T ae draggist’s wife expe ted to hear 
cries and exclamations; she thought, at least, that Mademoiselle Justine 
would refer to the event which had just set the house in commotion; that 
she would endeavor to justify herself, to explain what had passed, or to de- 
mand an explanation. The Doctor had spoken of poisoning ; to dismiss 
Mademoiselle Justine, on the very day, was to accuse her, "anid still the 
young girl did not utter a word; she did not make the slightest observa- 
tion ; she expressed neither anger or regret. Seated in Madame Vache- 
lier’s shop, she merely looked carefully to the settlement of her wages, 
took the longest time possible i in counting the money that was given her, 
and when all was ended—when all accounts were settled, she rose modestly 
cast a piercing glance upon the druggist’s wife, and left the house. When 
she was gone, Mad: ame Vachelier drew a long breath; she had suffered a 
terrible shock, but all was going well—all was dying away of itself. The 
accident could easily be attributed to the girl, who had just been dismissed, 
and Jules Regnauld was out of danger; in a few days his health would 
be entirely restored. 

Madame Vachelier, now at liberty, ascended to the chamber of Jules 
Regnauld. She was eager to see him; to assure herself with her own eyes 
of his condition—to tell him how much she had suffered from this melan- 
choly event. Trembling, her heart filled with a thousand conflicting emo- 
tions, she paused, for a moment, at the door of the travelling clerk’s apart- 
ment; she hesitated—she listened; at last she entered—the chamber was 
deserted, the bed was empty—Jules Regnauld was no longer there. 

We will not describe Madame Vachelier’s anger and despair, when, after 
a careful examination, a minute search, she was : convinced that Jules Reg- 
nauld was no longer in the house. The travelling clerk’s clothes, his hat, 
his boots, were nowhere to be found. He had evidently found strength 
enough to rise, to dress himself, and to fly. His departure was not con- 
nected in her mind with Mademoiselle Justine’s passive obedience ; Mad- 
ame Vachelier thought merely that Jules Regnauld’s troubled imagination 
had led him to fear that, in a house where > partridges were poisoned, po- 
tions, also, might be dangerous. Nay, perhaps the travelling clerk, who 
must have been ignorant of Mademoiselle Justine’s discharge, distrusted 
the young girl. This thought somewhat reassured her. 

On the very day when M. Vachelier, instead of eating of the roast par- 
tridge, which was designed for him, h ad breakfasted on tea, the future 
mayor of his arrondissement did not dine at home. Not that he entertained 
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the slightest suspicion, but he had been invited by M. Baudelot, his father- 
in- law, and he was vexed at Mademoiselle Justine’s dismissal, 

‘* Heaven alone knows what kind of a dinner we shall have, at home, 
to-day,” he said to himself. “1f Baudelot had not invited me, I should 
have gone to the Palais-Royal, and dropped in at Very’s.” 

But Baudelot was to have an exquisite dinner ; the rarest fish, the finest 
game was spread upon his table. He had, for a week past, reserved for 
this gastronomic solemnity, a pdté of bec aficos, prepared with olives, after 
the receipt of the Jesuit ‘Fabe, who flourished some sixty years ago, and 
who, with the merit of being a great theologian and a learned physician, 
combined the most remarkable culinary talents. Such another pdté could 
not be found, even upon the table of the king of France. 

“‘ The becafico,” says Brillat-Savarin, “ has an exquisite aroma, a slight, 
mild bitterness, which fills the mouth with beatitude.”’ Vachelier suffered 
himself to be seduced by these enchanting savors. He had a stomach like 
a chicken, and he dined like a Cossack. ‘To complete his misfortune, the 
weather was damp and cold, M. Baudelot’s saloon well warmed, and al- 
though it was not far from the Rue Grenetat, in which the father-in-law 
dwelt, to the Rue des Lombards, in which the son-in-law lived, yet in walk- 
ing this distance M. Vachelier caught a cold, which settled upon his lungs. 
Doctor Lafrenais was sent for in the night. 

‘“* My dear Marie,” he said to Madame Vachelier, after he had examined 
his patient, ““we have here a troublesome complicaticn of diseases; in- 
flammation of the lungs and indigestion; I doubt if the subcarbonate of 
copper is worse than this.” 

And, in truth, notwithstanding all the Doctor’s cares, Vachelier, who had 
escaped his wife’s roast partridge, did not (by the help of the inflammation 
of the lungs) escape his father-in-law’s becaficos; he died regretting the 
peerage which awaited him, and the good dinners which he would not have 
failed to eat, if he had lived to the ordinary term of human existence. 


rv 

Madame Vachelier was now a widow, and Doctor Lafrenais’ love, lawful. 
The latter had never ceased to cultivate Madame Baudelot’s friendship, 
and had preserved great influence over her; his practice had increased, 
his fortune was augmenting every day; some fortunate cures, some servi- 
ces rendered in the hos pitals, had obtained for him the cross of honor. He 
was still hump-backed, but it was a very respectable match; the Baudelot 
family could not desire a better. Madame Baudelot gave an attentive ear, 
therefore, to the Doctor’s cautious insinuations. 

‘“‘Jt would have defied the most skilful physicians in the world to save 
M. Vachelier,” said Lafrenais. ‘‘ Esculapius himself could not have suc- 
ceeded, although, to speak frankly, 1 do not regret it—neither do I think, 
M: adi ame Baudelot, that your d: waghter regrets it “much.” 

“ My daughter is a good woman,” said Madame Baudelot. 

‘ That is ‘the very reason why I wish to marry her, madam. I ought to 
have been her first husband: with God’s will, I will be her second. What 
do you think of it, my dear Madame Baudelot ?”’ 

“We must let her year of mourning pass over,” replied the prudent 
Madame Baudelot. ‘I will take my daughter home ; I will pers suade her 
to sell her stock of drugs, and all will go well, my dear Doctor,’ 

V hile these little arrangements occurred in the Rue Grenetat, the widow 
did not remain idle in the Rue des Lombards. She Jost no time in mourn- 
ing for her husband; her sole aim was to find Jules Regnauld again, For 
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this purpose, she employed the services both of friends and enemies—her 
father, her mother, the Doctor himself. Regnauld, she said, knew all the 
secrets of her affairs; she had need of Reguauld, to sell, to buy, to pay; 
what could a poor, helpless, and desolate widow do without him? She had 
but one misfortune to fear, which would complete her despair; this was, to 
hear that Regnauld had fallen a victim to the subcarbonate of copper. 

“Fear nothing,” the Doctor would say, when she expressed her anxiety ; 
“your Jules Reanauld is a sturdy fellow : besides, I have acted with 
promptitude and Vigor ; the gentleman is, at this moment, upon his legs, I 
will answer for it.” 

Two months were passed in hoping, waiting, and in snubbing the poor 
Doctor, who in vain exerted all his wit and all his amiability to please the 
young widow. Madame Vachelier would neither leave her ‘house, nor sell 
her stock of drugs. 

‘They are for him,” she said to herself; ‘‘ he will return, he must re- 
turn; the poor fellow is of course ignorant that Justine is no longer here, 
and that M. Vachelier is dead; perhaps he left the house because he dis- 
trusted the skill of M. Lafrenais.’’ 

As Madame Vachelier had said, Jules Regnauld must sooner or later re- 
turn. One day a fiacre stopped before the drug shop, and who should 
alight from it but the travelling clerk! He was very pale, his face was 
greatly emaciated, he looked like a man who had just recovered from a fit 
of illness ; and, indeed, Jules Regnauld had been seriously ill. But he 
still preserved his good- natured air, his lips smiled, and his joyous glances 
announced a contentment of mind, from which Madame Vachelier drew a 
good omen. Dressed in a blue coat, which was buttoned to his chin, and 
which revealed the extremity of a white vest, his feet cased in polished 
pumps, his hands covered with yellow gloves, perfectly new, Jules R veg. 
nauld advanced straight towards Madame Vachelier. 

“Ah, here you are at last!” cried the widow; “‘ come, my friend, I need 
your assistance; I must tell you all my secrets.”’ 

* All, bourgeoise?” said Jules Regnauld, with that air of good humor 
which never forsook him. 

‘Yes, all. In the first place, you shall never again leave this shop.” 

“ Exeuse me, I have had enough of your cookery ; enough, for a while, 
of roast partridges.”’ 

‘“‘ Banish these sad remembrances,” said Madame Vachelier, “ have you 
no longer a wish to set up for yourself?” 

‘To set up for myself, and to retire from business, bourgeoise; since I 
ate > that accursed partridge I need country air.’ 

‘And did you not tell me,” said Madame Vachelier, “ that the women 
would make your fortume, and render you wealthy ?” 

‘* Just so, Lourgeoise, just so.” 

‘You did not think you spoke so truly, my friend.” 

“On the contrary, bourgeoise, 1 knew what I said.” 

“Ah! you divined my feelings, then. Well, well, I suspected it; and, 
for that reason, I could not understand why you le “ft the house so suddenly. ' 

‘“‘ Tt was on account of the cookery, bourgeoise ; it was on account of the 


partridge.” 

“That was a misfortune which will never happen again,” said Madame 
Vachelier. “ Justine is no longer here.” 

“IT know it, bourgeoise.” 

‘And I hope,” continued Madame Vachelier, ‘“ that you will not accuse 
me of what has happened. It was your fault, my friend ; why did you 
leave me? If you had remained with me—we had business to attend to—” 
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“ True, true, bourgeoise,” replied Regnauld, laughing, “the partridge 
was not meant for me.’ 

‘* Well,” said Madame Vachelier, ‘‘ I do not accuse Justine.” 

‘“* Nor I either, most certainly.” 

‘* She is gone, and poor Vachelier is dead. Listen, my friend, it was 
my father w ho killed him, by stuffing him with paté of becaficos. He died 
of indigestion and inflammation of the lungs, which he caught, after leav- 
ing table, in coming home from the Rue Grenetat. Doctor Lafrenais at- 
tended him. If 1 were to say that I regretted him, I should tell an un- 

truth. I was not happy with h im—there now, frankly ; he did well to die— 
for you, at least—”’ 

* For me!” cried Regnauld. 

‘Ah, you well know it, little hypocrite! I will make your fortune, and 
you count upon it; you told meso yourself—here in this shop—the eve- 
ning before the day—” 

‘I told you so, bourg corse. 

“Well,” continued Madame Vachelier, “I could do much for you then, 
but now, I can do still more.” 

* Come, come, Jourgeoise, I do not understand you,” replied Regnauld, 

* what the d—! can you do for me? My affair is done, and wel! done—the 
farce is played, the piece is ended, e, d, ed, ended. A woman has made my 
fortune ; I have fifteen thousand livres income—I am married.” 

** Married !’’ cried the widow Vachelier, in a tone of despair. 

** Yes, and it is to you that I owe my happiness; it was you who madé 
me acquainted with my wife.’ 

“Your wife !”’ exclaimed Madame Vachelier, wildly ; “‘and who is your 
wife, then ?”’ 

“Why, Titine—little Titine; come, come, dourgeoise,”’ said Regnauld, 
clasping Madame Vachelier’s waist with both hands, ‘‘ you knew that we 
loved each other, I am sure. Women always see things of this sort. In the 
first place, everybody in the house perce ived it—Gerard, the domestic,— 
that poor M. Vachelier, a most excellent man, whom I shall always regret, 
—and even the porter. The porter has not mentioned it to you !—it was 
very discreet for a Swiss.’ 

While he spoke thus, Madame Vachelier’ s eyes were injected with blood, 
her lips turned purple, a deathlike pallor overspread her forehead, and het 
hands trembled violently ; but Regnauld did not observe her; he was occu- 
pied with his garments—his wedding garments! He made his polished 
pumps creak upon the floor, unbuttoned his blue coat, and displayed his 
white vest. 

“ You know. bourgeoise,” he said, “ that I have married Titine, but you 
do not know how I have become rich. Well, it was Titine !” 

“ How!” stammered Madame Vachelier. 

“How? why, Titine is the daughter of a farmer in the neighborhood of 
Semur, an old knave—oh, I am frank, I do not spare my father-in-law—an 
old knave, who turned his daughter out of doors, to please a hag of a second 
wife whom he had married, and a little wretch of a boy that he had by her. 
You understand, bourgeoise, that, in returning from Lyons to Paris by the 
way of Burgundy, I passed through there. The little wretch of a boy had 
died, six years ago, of the whoopingcough. The hag of awife had followed 
her boy six months afterwards, and my knave of a father-in-law had kicked 
the bucket twenty days before | arrived. When I made my appearance in 
Semur, I found there a distant relative who claimed the property. One 


moment! I was on the spot ; I had a power of attorney from Titine in my 
pocket. Titine’s father had three hundred and fifty thousand francs, lands, 
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one or two houses in Semur—in fine, that brings us in fifteen thousand 
livres income. The d—I take business now, bourgeoise, the d—| take Paris 
game now; we are going to be Burgundians, Titine andI. But come, dour- 
veoise, we have some accounts to settle. The house owes me twelve 
hundred france—I owe the house seven hundred francs: there are five 
hundred francs due me. It is true, Titine says to me, ‘ Don’t think of those 
five hundred francs,’ but here I am, by my faith—short accounts make long 
friends,” 

** You will return here to-morrow, sir. 

“ Very well, bouwrgeoise, 1am not uneasy about my money. Adieu, dour- 
g£eotse, until to-morrow. ” 

And M. Jules Regnauld entered the facre which had brought him. 

‘They know all,” said Madame Vachelier, when she was alone; “ they 
hate me, they despise me, they abhor me. How they have deceived me! 
TI hey love d each other before my face, under my very eyes; and this man 
vhom I loved so well, for whom 1 would have killed my husband, he has 
come to enjoy the pleasure of making me blush at my crime, of boasting of 


+P 


” 


his happiness to.me. 

Two hours after Jules Regnauld’s departure, Lafrenais paid his usual 
visit to Madame Vachelier ; he was dressed with extreme elegance ; he wore 
a shirt with a cambric bosom, a cravat of snowy whiteness, a new ribbon at 
his button hole, and on his ring finger an antique cameo of great value; his 
coat, made by a fashionable tailor, was skilfully padded on the shoulders, so 
that, on this day he was not hump-backed, only his shoulders looked some- 
what round. Madame Vachelier was in her chamber, reclining upon a 
comfortable article of furniture, to-day out of fashion, called a chaise longue 
The blinds were closed, the apartment was quite dark. Doctor Lafrenais 
took an arm-chair, drew it towards the chaise longue, and seated himself at 
Madame Vachelier’s side. 

‘* My dear Marie,” he said, ‘ I have just come from your mother’s ; indeed, 
it is she who sends me; that is to say, I should have come of myself, but 
Madame Baudelot wished me to pay you a visit, and inscribe my name on 
your list, that I might be the first in date.” 

“* How so, doctor ?’ said Madame Vachelier, in a tone which, to Lafrenais’ 
ears, appeared replete with languid softness. 

‘* Why, you know, Marie,” continued the doctor, ‘ that you are beautiful 
and rich ; these are two great faults, or two great merits, which disquiet 
your mother, and which, on the pther hand, will attract suitors, as a mirror 
draws swallows. I will bet that all the young men, all the widowers, all the 
old bachelors of the quarter, are now ogling you. Do not forget, Marie ; 
remember, I am first on the list.” 

‘It is too late,” replied Madame Vachelier, in a sharp tone. 

‘How! you are already engaged ?” 

‘Do you know what love is, doctor ?” replied Madame Vachelier, without 
re ny ing to Lafrenais’ question. 

“Do I know 2” cried the doctor, in an impassioned tone. “ It is what I 
have felt for you from the first day that I saw you. Love is an unconquer- 
able passion, which seizes our hearts like a tyrant, which subjugates us, 
devours us, and leads us to sacrifice the world for a smile from the object of 
our affection.” 

‘That is what J have done, doctor,”’ said Madame Vachelier, sternly. 

“What you have done ?” 

‘Yes, | love a man who does not love me, and for him I have sacrificed—” 

“What, Marie ?”’ 

** My life, doctor ; but before that, Vachelier’s.”’ 
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The Doctor trembled ; he did not perfectly comprehend the widow, but 
he felt, indistinctly, that he was about to be informed of some frightful 
mystery, and that this woman whom he idolized was on the point of reveal- 
ing herself under some hideous form. 

‘* How ?” he said; “ Vachelier ? he died in my arms.” 

‘“* The other,” said Madame Vachelier, “ the other, Jules Regnauld—you 
remember him, Doctor ?” 

* Yes—go on.” 

“ He swallowed the poison designed for—”’ 

“Ah, my God!” said the Doctor; “the subcarbonate of copper—the 
roas st partridge—” 

‘Was for Vachelier,” said the widow, in a faint voice; “‘ and the other 
hates me—he loves another. Two hours ago he came to mock at my de- 
spair and my love. Why did you not let him die, Doctor? we would have 
been buried side by side; while now he lives, he is happy, he loves and is 

beloved—he is a husband, ah! of whom, my God !—of Justine, Doctor— 
Regnauld loves Justine, Regnauld has served Justine.” 

The doctor, terrified at the tone in which she spoke, and at these fearful 
disclosures, started backward ; then he drew nearer the woman. 

** You are ill, Marie,” he said, ‘‘ you are delirious.” 

“‘T tell you that for love of Regn: auld,” she added, in a deep and hollow 
voice, ‘‘ I tried to poison my husband. You know what happened ; now it 
is my turn—lI am dying.” 

The Doctor leaped from his arm- -chair, ran to the window, drew aside the 
curtains, opened the blinds, admitted the light and the fresh air into the 
chamber, then approached the chaise longue, upon which the young woman 
was reclining ; he took Madame Vachelier’s arm, and placed his fingers 
upon the artery of her wrist; he unfastened her dress, laid his hand upon 
her heart, and stood for a moment, motionless and silent. Madame Vache- 
lier was dead. 

** Locusta!” hesaid, ‘ Locusta.” 

Madame Vachelier had poisoned herself. 

The most violent passions are appeased and extinguished in the face of 
death ; where hope vanishes, the heart closes, and if the yonng and beautiful! 
frame has concealed a criminal soul, the change is complete and instan- 
taneous. 

“A Locusta!” said the Doctor, as he returned home; “a poisoner! | 
loved a Locusta! a pretty business !’’ 

All passion was extinguished in the heart of Doctor Lafrenais, but not 
the memory of this scene. He resisted the prayers of Madame Baudelot, 
the entreaties of his patients, left the faubourg Saint-Martin, and went to 
plant his standard in the faubourg Saint-Honoré. Notwithstanding the 
inequality of his shoulders, he was loved by a woman, whom he married, and 
for whose sake, he said, he was ready todo anything in the world, except to 
pass through the Rue des Lombards. 

Jules Regnauld, who had married Mademoiselle Justine at the mayoralty 
of his arrondissement, and in the church of Saint-Méry, set out with his 
wife for Burgundy, a few hours after he had left Madame Vachelier, Ma- 
dame Regnauld not minding a note of five hundred francs, more or less, 
and unwilling that he should see this woman again. He cultivated the 
paternal fields of his little Titine, bought a neat cabriolet, fine horses, prided 
himself upon making excellent wines, and became the best sportsman in the 
country ; but never, under any pretext, would Madame Regnauld permit a 
roast partridge to appear upon her table 











California 


CALIFORNIA.* 


As its double title premises, the work before us has two different aspects 
The first portion (a portion out of all proportion,) leads the weary reader on 
the weary traveller’s track, through two hundred and forty pages of wilder- 
ness, ere he reach the Eldorac lo—not “ The E nd,” but the foot of the west- 
ern slope of the Sierra Nevada. 

In toiling through this portion of Mr. Bryant’s work, we were forcibly 
reminded of the assertion in his preface, that ‘‘ he has carefully avoided 
such embellishment as would tend to impress the reader with a false or incor- 
rect idea of what he saw and describes. He has invented nothing to make 
his narrative more dramatic and amusing than the truth may render it.’ 
We say that we were forcibly reminded of this assertion, and felt disposed to 
condense the statement thus, ‘‘ he has avoided all embellishment, and he has 
invented nothing.”’ 

Why is it that F'remont’s report, though a mere narrative of his progress 
through the wilderness, has power to attract and interest the reader ; while 
in following Mr. Bryant’s march over a part of the same ground, we expe t- 
ence a feeling which we will let him describe in his own words. 

This change in the physical formation of the surface of the country, cheered 
us with the hope that we should obtain a view ofthe valley of the Sacramento be- 
fore night. But as we ascended elevation after elevation, with anticipations of a 
prospect so gratifying, our hopes were as often disappointed by a succession of 
hills or mountains rising one after another beyond us.” 

We will not undertake to answer our own question, and we summarily give 
it as our opinion that, with abundance of original and valuable matter ‘and a 

talent of no vulgar order, Mr. Bryant has altoge ther failed in reconciling us 
to his long loitering in the desert. But lest we ourself incur the re proach 
which we have ventured to address, we here abruptly cross the dividing 
ridge, and imagine ourself near the shore of the great Pacific, in the emi- 
grant’s golden Hesperia, in Alta California, or rather in that portion of the 
territory so called, which is bounded at the east by the Sierra Nevada. 

To give an approximative idea of the topography y of this long, narrow strip, 
it may be suflic ient to state, that it consists of two valleys watere@ respect- 
ively by the San Jo: iquin und Sacramento rivers, which, runnindfrom op- 
posite directions, unite at the eastern extremity of that vast sheet of water 
called the bay of San Francisco. It must be understood, however, that in 
their course towards the ocean, these rivers receive, gener: - on their eastern 
side, many minor streams, the irrigators of many tributary valleys; that the 
character of the country is hilly, and that owing to the pre sence of dividing 
summits on the side of the Pac fic, several torrents roll their fertilizing wa- 
ters directly to the ocean, through valleys of no great extent, but of surpass- 
ing beauty and exuberance. 

This view will at once enable the reflective renner to comprehend why 
no general description can well apply to California; w 1y so many conflicting 
accounts have reached us; and why, until lately, it " is remained a grazing 


* What I saw in California: being the Journal of a Tour, by the Emigrant Route and South 
Pass of the Roe my M ountains, across the Continent ¢ of North America, the Great Desert Ba 
sin, and tl a igh California in ihe years 1846 and 1817,“ All which I saw. and part of whic 
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country. A rolling region, with almost abrupt features, favored with a 
beautiful climate; bounded on one side by the sea, by snowy summits on 
the other ; subject to long droughts and sudden floods of rain, will naturally 
present the utmost variety. Travellers, enraptured with some sequestere d 
dale, or disgusted with the wild oats and stunted timber of situations less 
favored, romance pro or con, atrandom, but in good faith; and the witness 
of a successful experiment spreads reports of fabulous crops to tempt ae 
kee cupidity. But the judic ious and Jazy Spaniard, meas ring the unce 
tainty of natural, the toil of artificial irri: gation, the extraordinary mildness 
of the climate, the | low price of the soil, and his own national preference 
for the general ease, but occasional excitement and adventure of a half no- 
madic life, would naturally forego the gain and steady toil of agriculture, 
and, enclosing within the fence of a Mexican title-deed a whole vega or a 
whole range of hills, turn all his attention to the raising of cattle. 

This will also account for the fact, that despite all its resources, mineral, 

agriouitaral, and pas toral—despite the known salubrity of its climate and its 
ell merited reputation for longevity and human increase, California, though 
mg settled, has never possessed popul: ition enough to be admitted asa State 
into the Mexican confederacy. The favorite pursuit of its residents is 
the very one that atid the fewest inhabitants to the acre. 

Here a remark occurs to us, which will apply as well to Mr. Bryant as to 
ther travellers. ‘They very often describe, most circumstantially, some par- 
ticular site, stream, town, or seaport, but never think of convey ing that; gene- 
ral, though perhaps superficial, idea of a region, which the gener: al reader 
oves to catch, as he would the effect of a painting, +, without the labor of 
studying out the details. Now it so happens that we are not all emigrants 
in expectancy, nor speculators in lithographed Monterey town lots; there 
ire some of us who open a book of travel through mere curiosity or love of 
learning. To such it is somewhat immaterial to learn whe reabouts in Cali- 
fornia a sulphur hill uprises, or the presence of gold has been suspected, or 
sure indicatious of bituminous coal discovered. But it is a matter of con- 
siderable interest to learn how the Spanish population of that country may 
view the rapid influx of foreigners; what their ways and manners might be 
under their former system, and how affected by contact with our own. 
Strange mistake of travel writers! In the midst of a peculiar civilization, 

irrounded by manners and customs, the growth of an unusual order of so- 

y, they leave these undescribed, and persist in exposing, by an abuse of 
printing, the names and domestic habits of some obscure Americans, who, 
though Iéng settled on a distant shore, differ from their countrymen at home 
only in this, that they take their tea under circumstances less comfortable, 
ind that they are some six months behind us in the fashion of the coats they 
wear. 

We acknowledge our partiality for the Spanish race. Even where most 
fallen and degenerate, it preserves characteristics peculiarly itsown. As the 
impoverished hidalgo has the talent of draping himself, not ungracetfully, 
within his tattered cloak, so the descendants of the Spaniards excel in 
throwing a veil of dignity over the most —_ st degradation. 

But the Spaniards in California are mi it a degenerate race; they are tall, 


‘tive, bold in the rudest sports of the field, and some of our military com- 
nanders might render, and have rendered, a just account of their desultor) 
rowess. Ere Sats in enterprise had crossed the Rocky Mountains, Cal- 
fornia was as isolated from the world as any undiscovered island could be ; 

e the rare trading ship that at long intervals visited the seaports to ex- 
hange, for hides and tallow, Englishor American wares; save the occasional 
aravan that forced its way from Mexico through the dreary desert of Sono- 
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ra, escorting some new military commandante, this happy region owned no 
intercourse with the civilized world. Habits and customs therefore grew 
up, which, whether good or bad per se, were unque stionably sut generis. 
The large Indian population was kept in subjection, and rendered useful 
by the admirable management of the missions. The military organization 
of the province had little of war except its “pomp and circumstance ;” 
there was but little oppression, for there was afk: power ; but little 
crime, for the population was thin and scattered ; little fraud, for there was 
uo money ; property was scarcely valuable, and there was no want. 

The Californian gentleman passed his life—a long life usually—in ease, 
ignorance, and enjoyment. His property consiste¢ d of horses and horned 
cattle innumerable, whose management he intrusted to his vaqueros; his 
brand, of which a fac simile was registered at the proper oflice, marked and 
secured his ownership, and indicated transfers better than bills of sale or 
kindred inventions of our law. When he began a journey, his favorite va- 
quero would catch him a dozen horses, to be used in turn. Secure in his 
commodious Californian saddle, with his rzata coiled around the pommel, ( 
weapon for defence or for the chase,) he would ride a hundred miles in ten 
or twelve hours without fatigue or inconvenience; and it was no matter to 
him whether his jaded caballada, which he now cast adrift, ever recovered 
from the exertion and regained their ancient pasturage », or perished on the 
road, or fed the grisly bear and cayota. It might be that his object in this 
rapid travelling was only to attend a fandango, given, perhaps, in honor of 
a funeral, or to allow his revenge at monte to some luckless caballero, of 
whom he had previously won more hides than would freight some of the fore- 
and-afters that traded upon the coast. 

At the table, the juicy haunch of the elk, the luscious meat of the half 
wild bullock he had he ‘Iped to chase and brought down with his lasso, the 
more-than-Burgundy of his native hill-side, and the delicate fish of the bays 
and rivers of California, formed such a repast as no epicure would spurn. 
And if the dainty American guest shuddered at the tough tortilla that sup- 
plied the place of bread, the Californian could return the compliment, and 
disdain the unsubstantial refinements which more civilized palates might 


his 


crave, 

A dance was quickly improvised—the band, a guitar and the performer’s 
voice ; and while the graceful senori/a marked the wild measure {with her 
tiny feet, happy the lover whose sombrero she consented to wear; it was 
returned afterwards solus cum sola, on conditions that neither would reveal 
and neither ever regretted. 

We must take leave of this tempting subject, so tempting that the re- 
viewer might forget his duty and turn poet. Besides, these remarks are 
now an account of the past and not of the present ; so soon has the stamp 
of civilization blotted out the wild virtues and the poetry of the wild vices of 
the conquered Californians. Mr. Bryant says, in speaking of the town of 


San Francisco: 


‘ Wherever the Anglo-Saxon race plant themselves, progress is ec 1 to be 

: hh 3 1 : } }99 ‘1, + - 

isplayed in some form or other. Such is their “go-ahead” energy, that things 
a 21] Re ae : . er . } ‘ ; al 

not stand still where they are, whatever may be the circumstances surround- 

. . ‘ o* 1 je s . “ ° 

them. Notwithstanding the wars and insurrections, I found the town of 

San Francisco, on my arrival here, visibly improved. An American population 

° ° .* - 4 . * 4 ' . . : 
iad flowed into it: lots, which heretofore have been considered almost valu ss, 
vere selling at high prices; new houses had been built, and were in progress; 


ished : saeabidia had been opent 1 for the 
and the publ ‘ation of a 


ew conimercial houses had been esta 


commodation of the travelling and business pub lic : 


: . ryyy “>? fe 1 o a 
wspaper had been commenced. The little village of two hundred eouls, 
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when I arrived here in September last, is fast becoming a town of importance 
Ships freighted with full cargoes are entering the port, and landing their mer 
chandise to be disposed of at whe om sale and retail on shore, instead of th former 
mode of ome them afloat in the harbor. There is a prevailing air of activ- 
ity, enterprise, and energy; an 7 men, in view of the advantageous position of 
the town for commerce, are making large calculations upon the future; calcula 
tions which I believe will be fully realized.” 

We may endorse his statement. He has forgotten, however, to mention the 
introduction of a class that never fails to follow in the rear of progressive im- 
provement ; we mean the lawyers. ‘They have flocked into this territory 
from every direction, even from the wacmiog [slands. ‘The late attorney- 
general of his Hawaiian majesty is now, we eres practising aw in Cali- 
fornia. The lawyers prosper; let the re i ridraw his own inferent We 
might point to several a o show th: td emoralization has anit f it kept 
pace with improvement since the American conquest ; let the following sig- 
nificant paragraph from “a work under review suftice 





¢ the evening I visited several public places, (bar-rooms,) where I saw 
men engaged promiscuously at the g ne of m e. Gam! 7 1S i 

| vice in California. All classes and both sexes parti te in its excit 

ments to some extent. The rames, however, while | \\ is pre sent, were co 
ducted with great propriety and decorum so far as the native Californ were 
concerned. ‘The loud swearing and other barbulc nt a monstrat ; generally 
proceeded from the unsuccessful foreigners. I could not but observe the contrast 
between the two races in this respect. The one bore their losses with stoical 
composure and indifference; the other announced each unsuccesstul bet with 
profane imprecations and maledictions. Excitement prompted the hazards of 

the former, avarice the latter. ”’ 

If we have been thus far somewhat severe upon Mr. Bryant’s work, we 


must plead the critic’s stern duty to the public ‘and to writers, and Horace’s 
consvlatory extenuation : 
—** Vitavi denique culpam 
Non laudem merui.” 

Nevertheless we cheerfully recommend a ee this book to our read- 
ers. In the latter part, that which relates to California, Mr. Bryant has 
»>m bodied a aluable and hithert iwpublished doct a iT. 
embodied many valuabie and hitherto unpublished documents, is own 
views as far as they go, ap pear just and eminently impartial. Let the 
reader turn to his account of the suffering of the emigrants in the passes of 
the Sierra Nevada, an account which, far from exaggerated, 
slightly softened down from the awful truth; and to him who ponders over 
that tragedy, horror and disgust may whisper a sermon on charity. 

In conclusion we would insert some extra “ts from the last chapter of the 


is, Wé believe, 


work before us. It is well written, and contains in a condensed form much 


valuable information. 








in riod when Mexico underwent a change in its po 

il form of government, which so disheartened the feelings of the loyal mission 
a that they beca revardless of their establishments, and suffered them to 
decline for want of attention to their interests. At leneth, civil discord and an 


archy among the Californians prepared a more effective measure for their de- 
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struction, and they were left to the superintendence of individuals who plundered 
them of all that was desirable or capable of removal. Thus, the government 
commenced the robbery, and its hirelings carried it out to the letter, destroying 
and laying waste where ver they were placed. In order t to give the inhabitants a 


- share of the spoils, some of them were permitted to slaughter the cattle by con- 


tract, which was an equal division of the proceeds, and the contractors were careful 
when they delivered one hide to a ate to reserve two for themselves, in this 
way fol owing up thee xample of their superiors. 

This important revolution in the systematic order of the monastic institutions 
took place in 1836, at which period the most important of them possessed pro- 
perty, exclusive of their lands and tenements, to the value of two hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars. At the present day they have but a little more than dilap- 


idated walls and restricted boundaries of te Notwithstanding this wanton 





devastation of property, contrary to the opinion of many who were strongly in 
favor of supporting these religious stitutions, the result proved be neficial to the 


country atlarge. Individual enterprise succeeded as the lands became distributed, 


so that the Calforn 


- 


in beheld himselt 


1 . 1 
spiritual directors, but, on the contrary, he was enabled to give support to them, 





no longer dependent on the bounty of his 


trom the increase and abundance of his own possessions. 

Subsequent to the expulsion of the Mexicans, numbers of new farms were 
creat al, and h mdreds of Americans were scattered over tl country. Previous 
to 1830, the actual possessions 01 horned cattle by ther clié sa not xceed one 
hundred thousand ; but in 1842, according to . fair estimate, n de by one on the 


¢ 


spot, the number had increased to four hw — 1 thousand ; so that the aggregate 
is equal to that held by the missions when in their most flourishing condition. The 
present number is not much, if any, short of one million. 

The value of the hides and tallow derived from the annual matanzas may be 
estimated at $372,000. These two commodities, with the exception of some 
beaver. sea-otter, and other furs, a the most important part of the expor- 
tations, which, in ad lition, would augment the value of exports to $400,000. 
ilation of aa portion of Upper California, situated between 

the Pacific, I estimate at 25,000. Of this number, 8,000 
are Hispano-Americans, 5,000 foreigners, chiefly from the United States, and 


The permane! t popt 
the Sierra Nevada and t 
12.000 ¢ bristianized Indians. There are considerable numbers of wild or Gentile 
Indians inhabiting the valley of the San Joaquin, and the gorges of the Sierra, not 
included in this estimate. They are probably as numerous as the Christian 
Indians. The Indian po] pulation inhabiting the region of the Great Salt Lake, 


Mary's river, the oases of the Great Desert Basin, and the country bordering the 
Rio Colorado and its tributaries, being spread over a vast extent of territory, are 
scarcely seen, although the aggregate number is considerable. : 

The Californians do not ditter materially from the Mexicans, from whom they 
are descended, in other provinces of that country. Physically and intellectually, 
the men, penny are superior to the same race farther south, and inhabiting the 
countries contiguous to the city of Mexico. The inte rmixtu ure of blood with the 
Indian and negro races has been less, although it is very perceptible. 

The men, as a general fact, are well made, with pleasing, spri ghtly counte- 


nances, and possessing much grace and ease of manners, and vivacity of conversa- 


tion. But hitherto they have had little knowledge of the world and of events, 
beyon d what they have heard through Mexico, and derived from the supercargoes 
of merch: unt-ships, and whalemen touching upon the coast. There are no public 
SC hools i iv the count Lys t le ast I never het ard of one. The re are but few books. 
General Valléjo has a libr wy with many valuable books, and this is the only one I 


saw, although there are others; but they are rare, and confined to a rales families. 

The men are alinost constantly on horseback, and as horsemen excel any I have 
seen in other parts of the world. Irom the nature of their pursuits and amuse- 
ments, they have brought horsemanship to a perfection challenging admiration and 
exciting astoniskment. The y are traine d to the horse and the use of the lasso 


lled,) from their infancy. The first act of a child, when he is 


a es 
(rata, as it is here 


able to stand alone, is to throw his toy-lasso around the neck of a kitten; his next 
feat is performed on the dog; his next upon a goat or calf; and so on, until he 


nounts the horse, and demonstrates his skill upon horses and cattle. The crown- 


ing feat of dexterity with the riata, and of horsemanship, combined with daring 


> eae 


i 
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courage, is the lassoing of the grisly bear. This feat is performed frequently 


upon this large and ferocious animal, but it is sometimes fatal to the performer and 
1 


his horse. Well drilled, with expe rienced military leaders, such as would inspire 


them with confidence in their skill and prowess, the Californians ought to be the 


finest cavalry in the world. The Cc alifornian saddle is, I venture to assert, the ° 
best that has been invented, for the horse and the rider. Seated in one of these, 
it is scarcely possible to be unseated by any ordinary casualty. The bridle-bit 
horse is compelle d to ol bey the rider 


t? 


is clumsily made, but so constructed that the 
the slightest intimation. The spurs are of immense size, but they answer to 


upon tl 
an experienced horseman the double purpose of exercising the horse, and of main- 


taining the rider in his seat under difficult circumstances. 

For the pleasures of the table they care but little. With his horse and trap- 
pings, his sarape and blanket, a piece of beef and a lortilla, the Californian is 
content, so far as his personal comforts are concerned. But he is ardent in his 


pursuit of amusement and pleasure, and these consist chiefly in the fandango, the 
},] +) ] 


same of monte, horse-racing, and bull and bear baiting. They gamble freely 


and desperately, but pay their losses with the most strict punctuality, at any and 
every sacrifice, and manifest but little concern about the m. They are obedient 
to their magistrates; and in all disputed cases decided by them, acquiesce without 
uttering a word of complaint. x he y have been accused of treache ry and insin- 
cerity. Whatever may have been the grounds for these accusations in particula 
instances, | know not: but ju loing from my own observation and experience, the 
are as free from these qualities as our own people. 

While the men are employed in attending to the herds of cattle and horses, and 


engaged in their other amusements, the women (I speak of the middle cl: son 
the ranchos) superintend and perform most of the drudgery appertaining to house- 
e nes Ee . - . 1 . , 
keeping, and the cultivation of the gardens, from whence are drawn such vi 
tables as are consumi | at the table. These are few, consisting of frijoles, 


potatoes, onl ons, and chiles. The assistants in these labors are the In lan men 


t 


and women, legally reduced to servitude. 
The soil of that portion otf California between the Sierra Nevada and th 


Pacific, wi le ympare, In po it ot tertilitv, with anv that I have ser n elsewhere. 


+} 


As I have already described such portions ot it as have come under mv observa- 
tion. it is unnecessary for me here to descend to particulars. Wheat, barley. and 
orains, with hemp, flax, and tobacco, can be produ ed in all the 
valleys, without irrigation. ‘T’o produce maize, potatoes, and other garden vege- 
tables, irrigation is nece ssary. Oats and mustard grow spontaneously, withsuch 
rankness as to be considered nuisances upon the soil. I have forced mv w ay 
through thousands of acres of these, higher than my head when mounte don a 
horse. The oats grow to the summits of the hills, but they are not here so tall 
and rank as in the valleys. , 

The varieties of grasses are greater than on the Atlantic side of the Continent. 
and far more nutritious. I have seen seven diflerent kinds of clover, several of 
them in a dry state, depositing a seed upon the ground so abundant as to cover it. 
which is lap ped up by the cattle and horses and her animals, as corn or oats, 
when threshed, would be with us. All the grasses, and they cover the entire 
country, are heavily seeded, and when ripe, are asfattening to stock as the grains 
which we feed to our beef, horses and hogs. Hence it is unnecessary to the sus- 
tenance or fattening of stock, to raise corn for their consumption. : 

Agriculture is in its rudest state. The farming implements which have been 
used by the Californians, with few exceptions, are the same as were used three 
hundred years ago, when Mexico was conquered by Cortez. A description of 
them would be tedious. The plough, however, which merely scratches thi 
ground, is the fork of a small tree. It isthe same pattern as the Roman plough, 
two thousand years ago. Other agricultural implements are of the same descrip- 
tion. The Americans, and other foreigners, are, however, introducing the American 
plough, and other American farming tools, the consequence of which has alread 
been, to some extent, to produce a revolution in agriculture. The crops of wheat 
and barley, which I saw aboutthe 1st of June, while passing throng] 


on my journe vto the Unite d State s, exceed d in promise any W hie h | ] ave een 


_ 


the count 


United States. It was reported to me that Captain Sutter’s crop of wheat, 


the 
for 1847, would amount to 75,090 bushels. 
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The principal product of the country has been its cattle and horses. The cattle 
are, I think, the largest and finest I ever saw, and the beef is more delicious 
There are immense herds of these, to which I have previously referred; and their 
hides and tallow, when slaughtered, have hitherto compose d the principal exports 
from the country. If I were to hazard an estimate of the number of hides 
annually exporte od, it would be noua tural, and not worth much. I would sup- 
pose, however, at this time, (1847,) that the number would not fall much short of 
150,000, and a corresponding number of arrobas (25 pounds) of tallow. Ths 
average value of cattle is about five dollars per head. 

The horses and mules are correspondingly numerous with the cattle; and 
although the most of them are used in the country, considerable numbers are drivet 
to Sonora, New-Mexico, and other southern provinces, and some of them to the 
United States, for a market. They are smaller than the American horses, and I 
do not think them equal for continuous hard service; but on short trips, for riding, 
the ir speed and ( ndurance are not oft nh, if « ver, equalle d b y our bre c (] of horse S. 
The value of good horses is from $10 to $25; of mares, $5. The prices have, 
however, since the Americans came into the country, become fluctuating, and the 


value of oe horses and cattle is increasing rapidly: 








The wild animals of California are the wild-horse, the elk, the 1 lack- tailed deer, 
ante lope 9 srisly bear, all in large numbers. Added to these are thi otter, 
coyote, hare, squirrel, a ud the Sp peng of other small animals. »1s not 
so great @ variety of small | s | have seen elsewhere. I do not consider that 
the country pre 5 nts strong attrac tions for the ornith logist. But what is w nting 
in variety is made up in numbers. The bavs and indentations on the ee ist, as 
well as the rive! sand lakesinth 1] te rl r, swarm with myria l I wild-gee sf ,d ck > 
swans, and other water birds. The geese and ducks are a mongrel race, their 
plumage being variegated, the same as our barnyard fowls. Some of the islands 
in the harbor, near San Francisco, are white with the guano deposited by these 

rds; and boatloads of ¢ vos are taken from them. The pheasant an | part 1g 
are abundant in then ountains. 
rard to the minerals of California, not mue h is vet known. It has be 
the policy of the owners of land upon which there exist d ils, to conceal ther 
as much as possible. \ reason To! this has been. that t] iw oO} Vexi ) s suc] 
that if one man discovers a mine ot any kind upon another man’s land, and tl 
proprietor do not work it, the forme! mar dé NoOuUnNCE the mine and take poss Ssi01 


of It, and hold it so long as he continues to work it. Hence the propr tors ot 


land upon which there are valuable mineral ores. conceal their existence as much 


possible. While in California I saw quie ksilver, silver, I ad and iron ores, ai 


the specimens were taken from mines said to be inexh: ie. From FOK d au- 
leoppe r i neck wien, rrte tals being combined: 


thority I le arned the existe nee of or tals ant } 
and I saw ee of coaltaken from two or three different points, but I do not 
know what the ind ations were as to qual lity. Brimstone, salt pe tre, muriate an j 
carbonate of soda, and bitumen, are abundant. There is little doubt that California 
is asrich in minerals of all kinds as any portion of Mexico. 

I have taken much pains to describe to the reader, from day to day, and a 
different points during my travels in Calif a the temperature and weat! 


1s rarely so cold in the settled portion sof Cal fornia as to congeal water. But twice 
} 


only while here I saw ice; and then not ticle than window-slass. I saw n 


eT 


snow resting upon the ground. The annual rains commence in November, and 
continue, with intervals of pleasant, spring-like weather, until May. From May 
to November, usually, no rain falls. There are, however, exceptions. Rai 


sometimes talls in August. The thermometer, at any season of 


sinks below 50° or rises above 80°. In nnetiios positions on the coast, and espe- 
cially at San Francisco, the winds rise diurnally, and blowing fresh upon the 
shore render the temperature cool inmidsummer. In the winter the wind blows 
om the land, and the temperature at these points 1s warmer. These local 
peculiarities of cl mate are not dese1 tive of th ore eral climate T tl ni rr’. 
For salubritv. I do not think there is anv clima the world superior t that 
of the coast ot Calif rwhnia. | Was lI! | ( ; try me irl ayear, exposed mu I i 
the time to great hardships ¢ dl rivatlo slee] ne, tol the most part. iI the one 
air, and I never felt while there the first pang of disease, or the slightest indication 


bad health. On some portions of the Sacramento and San Joaquin rivers, 
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where vegetationis rank, and decays in the autumn, the malaria produces chills 
and fever, but generally the attacks are slight and yield easily 
atmosphere is so pure and preservative along the coast, that I never saw putrified 

though I have seen, in midsummer, dead carcasses lying exposed to the 


ather for months. They emitted no offensive smell. There is but 


to medicine. The 


se in the country arising from the climate. 

ny and flora of California are rich, and will hereafter form a fruitful 
field of discovery to the naturalist. There are numerous plants reported to pos- 
sess extraordinary medical virtues. The *soap-plant (amdle) is one which 


» be among the most serviceable. The root, which ist 


} 


l saponaceous 
I 


ity of cleansing 


rtion of t 


> . . <7 
iinen equal to any 


but possesses the qu il 
I i 


1 by my friends Cornwall & Brother, 


1¢ plant, Tes mble Ss the onion, 
‘‘oleic soap” manufactured 


of Louisville, Ky. 
There is another plant in high estimation with the Californians, c 

his heid by them as an antidote to all the diseases to wh 
in particular, for cases of fever and ague. if 


r the system, I think it surpasses all the 


» notice, and it must become, in due time, ’ he most im- 
In ason for flowers, which is 
slosson ~ 


articl in the practice of medicine. 
the months of May and June, its pr ink-colore 
the fie lds ot 


portant art 
1] - } 
generally dur I 
form a conspicuous display in the great variety which adorn 


California. 

The water-power in California is ample for any required mill purposes. Timber 
for lumber is1 ‘on lient as is desirable. There is, however, a sufficiency 
of it, which, when improveme! 


on the Si 


tsare made, will be more accessible. The timber 
magnificent in the world, cannot be, at present, 
available. lat grows generally in the valleys, is not valu- 
able, e: for fuel t in the catadas of thehills, aud at several places onthe 
1 Santa Cruz and Bodega, there is an amount of pine and fir, 


+, that will not be consumed for a long tim 
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FINANCIAL AND COMMERCIIL REVIEW. 


THe affairs of commerce have continued to be greatly influenced by the course of 


political events in Europe. As far as contraction of mercantile credits throughout the 


coumercial world, abundance of raw material, low prices, and plenteousness of fuod go, 


1} 4h, } t 


there exist al : elements of a most prosperous commercial season; but they are all 
held in abeyance, not only by the political commotions that have broken forth, but from 


the direction which governmental reforms have taken—more particularly in France. In 


our number for May we sketched briefly the financial views of those socialist leaders 


whose councils predominated in the new government; that the revolution was declared 
to be in favor of those without capital, against those possessed of it, and that the result 
was. creat timidity of capitalists, impossibil tv of realizing property, and utter prostra- 
tion of commercial enterprise. We then remarked as fullows in reference to the decree 
suspending the Bank of Frauce: 


“ The suspension, under the circumstances, is clearly a nefarious trick of the Commu- 
nist leaders to evable them to make indefinite advances to meet the boundless demands 
from the people, which the priuciples they have enunciated have already called into 
existence. M. Louis Blanc, in addressing the people on the 17th March, used the follow- 


ile eX} ressions : 


‘The peril wonld be great for the holders of capital and the instruments of labor, if 


hey refused the concessions, which the natural progress of ideas, and the great act of 
‘mancipation just accomplished, commanded.’ : 
‘* What ‘ concessions’ he requires ot capital he does not clearly state in W yrds, but it is 
vident, if the * people’ are to be snpported by government, the means must be derived 
om capital. The prop sition thus simp ifies itself into a general robbery of the rih 
for the benefit of the mass ef the people. This is, in fact, the genius of the provisional 
ernment. This theory it is, with which the most villainous demagogues are leading 
he people, while themselves are plundering the nation’s treasury.” 


The perils which holders of capital were to undergo was made partly apparent in the 
demonstration of May 15, bat in a more awful degree in the events of the last week of 
J ine. 

That the people of France, after centuries of oppression, should be poor and misera- 
ble, is matter of course. That they should not comprehend all the duties, privileges, 
and obligations of self-government is not to be wondered at; and the transition from 
mouarchial oppression to republican independence should be gradual. When power 
falls from the hands of a despot, its abode in the hands of an aristo racy for a time pre- 


pres the way for its successful exercise by the middle classes, or bourgevise, by whom 


it is gradually transmitted into the hands of the whole people, where it aloue rightfally 


zhts, power on its way from the des- 


belongs. In France, in the progress of popular ri; 
potic hands of Louis XIV. had reached the hands of the bourgeoise and was gradually 
seeking those of the people. At this stage of national progress, the class of Socialists, 
bad men, and traitorous demagogues, have stirred up a civil war between the “ people” 
and the “‘ beurgeoise,” the effect of which must be to retard the progress of power tow- 
ards its final resting place, in the hands of the people. The Socialist plan of support- 
ing large numbers of people in idleness at the expense of the property-holders and 

idustrions, however apparently necessary 1t may have been as a state necessity, was an 
impossibility. Those persons were to be fed and employed. For the state to undertake 
it was simply ridiculous. The duty of the government was to maintaiu order, preserve 
by all means credit and confidence, and foster private enterprise by reducing expenses, 
removing taxes, abolishing restrictions, and by every mode encouraging private enter- 


prise, which alone could give employment to the masses of poor. The course of the gov- 


ernment was the reverse of this. It andertook to employ people at wages to do pothing, 
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and by so doing withdrew workmen from productive employments. To meet the ex- 
pense of this undertaking and other chimeras it squandered the resources of the state, 
and was compelled to increase the taxes. The numerous projects for the spoliation of 
property caused capital to migrate, commercial credits to shriuk, trade to perish, and en- 
terprise to wither amid increasing fears. An inevitable consequence was increasing 
popular distress, swelling the clamor for the government to grant that direct relief which 
Socialists had taught the people to expect. Those unfortunate and misled people were 
starving, and their banners were inscribed with the ominous words, “ bread or death.” 
They had been reduced to this alternative by the government, and their desperation was 
made the instrument in the hands of demagogues to work out designs only frustrated by 
the steady valor of the people rallying to the support of their goverument, and the re- 
public is apparently firm for the moment. 

The finances of the French government continue, however, to be the chief cause of 
alarm. It is obvious that the triumph of any particular party in the government is matter 
of minor importance, if that party cannot obtain the means of carrying on the govern- 
ment. Thus far the new minister appears to have opposed the singularly futile proposi- 
tions of the old one, but has not produced any practicable plan of raising the means. The 
direct taxes for May were 22,222,400f. only, against 42,007,000 in April; and the addi- 
tional 45 centimes levied by the provisional government is everywhere resisted, particu- 
larly in the Gironde, where an insurrection appears to have been excited by the attempt- 
ed collection of the tax. The octroi tax for Paris, or an income tax upon every article 
of consumption brought into the city from the country, was exce edingly unpopular and 


.: 


consequently unproductive. While the revenues so declined the expenses are fearfully 


0240 


increased, and the estimates are for 1848 as follows: 


> / 


PILION OF TBOCIIUN. 65-25. Ci wsiscinniein’ oevcw aul [232,090,000 
Increase of expense...........-... hase Rte dene eee Ree 


— 


lls o cap riehn ks knencnbwsncene cn wian f.866,000,000 

The minister calculated on -281,473,325f. from data shown to be erroneous—thus he 
calculates on 190,000,000f. from the 45 centimes tax, which will not give more than 
60,000,000f. and his whole figure will be reduced to $150,000.000, leaving f.7 16,000,000 
to be met, to which add treasury bills due in October 320,000,000f., and due savings 
banks depositors 234,000,000f., and the gross deficit is 1,320,000,000f. for the year, equal 
to $250,000,000 for one year! being the whole expense of the United States government 
for ten years. This awful prospect is amidst a state of affairs adverse to the payment of 
taxes. It is true the real republican party, composed of the shopkeepers, manufacturers, 
and men of property, have triumphed, and from that triumph may result continned 
peace and slowly returning trade and industry, such as may enable them to pay if they 
have the will to meet the great expenditure incurred. It is very obvious that under ex- 
isting circumstances one of three things must be resorted to—direct taxation, loans, or 
paper money. The former is being attended with ill success, the second is impossible in 
the present state of the market, and the third has been rejected. It would seem, how- 
ever, that it will become inevitable, and indeed as a mode of taxation in times of great 
public exigencies it is not objectionable. The question is whether it can be adopted ; 
that is, whether sufficient contidence stil] exists to make it feasible. 

Among the singular propositions of the French government is that of M. Duclerc to 
take the insurance of all property into the hands of the government. The minister 
states the insurable property of France as follows: 








INSURABLE PROPERTY OF FRANCE. 
7,000,000 buildings, worth....:.................37,000.000,000 
WU See tan wrbidis eae eces rede nes accuse -.20,000,000,000 
Agricultural produce.................. 0... ++ --+-5,000,000,000 


DOOOD ONE CUB ii iin a5 kis es den divisinw since ss\ce we os sR OO NUE MOO 
Commercial property and merchandise... .. .. .. .. -40,000,000,000 


f.104,006,000,000 
$19,500,000,000 
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The minister proposes to indemnify insurance companies and then compel the insu- 
rance of all houses aud furniture, aud make that on produce and goods optional. sy 
this means he estimates that the state will derive an income of £.40,000,000, for which 
the state would become responsible for that vast amount of property. It is obvious that 
this proposition is simply a tax upon all descriptions of property, on condition that the 
state is responsible for its loss, 

In March last there were 245,716,044f. commercial bills discounted by the Paris 
Bank; the amount is now reported at 114,431,757f., from which deduct 52,000,000 treas- 
ury bills, and there remains 62,000,000f. of commercial bills discounted in Paris, a reduc- 
tion of five-sixths since February. ‘The government is gradually absorbing all the means 
of the Bank. 

The leading men of the French government since the Revolution of February, have 
very generally repudiated the idea of paper money, but the exigencies of the State are 
such as to make it evident on all sides that such a resort must become inevitable, and per 
haps for the interests of republicanism it may be for the best that it should be promptly 
resorted to. In the case of the French people the political difficulty which overwhelms 
them is of a financial character. Since 1830 the system of taxation has been constantly 
becoming more oppressive, until the means of one of the wealthiest states of Europe 
seemed to be exhausted in attempting to sustain an expenditure more profuse than that 
of any other existing government. This prodigality of outlay was the sole dependence 
of the Orleans dynasty, Jn achieving independence of monarchism, the leading good to 
be realized was relaxation of government expense aud a diminution of taxes, which are 
necessarily paid by the industrious, the ingenious, and the wealthy. If we now compare 
the budgets of past years, with that of the Provisional Government for 1848, we shall see 
how far the realization of this object has been attempted, The following are the aggre- 
gates of expense for several years :— 


1829 Charles X : --eef. 986,158,82 $18 904,778 


¢ 4/9 
1842 Louis Pl uillip ei. 4 es ea ee 780, 000 
1847 a ‘ ,337 .870.680.... -259,725,752 
1848 National Assembly 1,680,222,606 315.0 4 1,739 
The whole expenditure of the English government is $250,000,000, and of the United 
States $25,000,000. Now then the first year of the republic shows an increase of expense 
of 20 per cent. The practical change exists only in the fact that Louis Phillippe sup. 
ported 550,000 office holders, who sustained his government. Those men were put our 


it is asserted by “the people,” and the socialists of both classes, Communists and Four- 


1erites, claim that “the people,”’ who are defined by Louis Blanc to be those whose only 


means is labor, are entitled to government support, that is, that the government must find 
them employ if it can, wages at any rate. Now it results that 550,000 dynastic office 
holders are displaced for at least an equal number of socialist idlers dependent on the new 
government. The great mass of the French people who produce its wealth, paid the 
office holders, and were now required to pay the idlers, at $50,009,000 more expense, 
becanse the working offices of the government must still be filled by competent persons. 
What has France gained by thisexchange? Clearly nothing; she is only put in the way 
of gaining something. Now the government of Louis Phillipe fell because the real peo. 
ple of France could or would no longer support so wasteful and corrupt an expenditure. 
The new government without credit and at a moment of stagnation of trade and general 
alarm attempts to increase the direct taxes. This is clearly not the mode by which to 
make new institutions popular. The people saw the necessity of putting down the at- 
tempt of the socialists to pension the idlers and they triumphed. They have now the 
great difficulty of the finances to meet. Rigid economy is the first daty, but this is not 
promptly practicable, and paper money as a means of taxation is probably the best mode 
of supplying resources. The gradual and inevitable depreciation of the paper distribute. 
its lose pretty equally among all classes, and lightens taxation on the industrious while 
imposes upon the state creditor his proportion of the burdens of the state. The o] 
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tinental money of the United States is an example of the successful use of such an instru- 
ment in times of great national emergency. It carried the government through a dark 
period when direct taxation, as exemplified in the subsequent whiskey war, would have 
been fatal to the national nnion. 

A bill has been introduced intu the French Assembly to furnish a paper currency for 
France, in many respects like the free banking law of New York, as it originally stood. 
The bill proposes that the government in Par is should issue, as money, bills from $5 to 
$200, to be made a legal tender but inconvertible into specie, upon mortgages, of all real 
estate at three-fifths the value of the property, exclusive of mortgages. The loans to run for 
terms not over 15 years, and to bear 34 per ct. interest. Every 5 years a new valuation of 
the mortgaged property to be made. This is in fact a proposition to turn the government 
into an immense loan office ; the bills of which, issued on all the real property of France, 
to be legal tender each in the arrondisement of the mortgaged property. The value of 
real property in France is nearly as follows :— 

PRN Re PRO IIONIED. <5 w Gack aoc oo EebWas os bawncn, 
Mortgages, report of Director of Domains...-..... ae 


Balance ; 2? 435,000,000 
The new bill authorises to three-fifths this amount, or $1,461,000,000—a very respecta- 
ble amount of paper money. If this should be carried ito effect to one-tenth of its ca- 
pacity only, France would be flooded with paper money, which would operate to the re- 
pudiation of the present debt and the discharge of all debts upon real estates—as thus; 
The Director General of Domains states that existing mortgages amount to £2,000,000.000 
ona specie basis; if the holders of mortgaged property apply for government money to 
this extent and pay off old mortgages, they would then have afloat as much paper money 
as would make ail other debts worthless. This paper money it is proposed to make a 
legal tender and inconrertible. Hence a moderate issue will sink its value rapidly. The 
aame bill authorises the mortgager to pay off in paper or specie when he pleases. Hence 
for a little money he will soon clear his debt to the State. The propocition is one for 
general spoliation of creditors, public and private. But as the money is not tu be issued 
by the State for its own expenses, it will aid the finances in no other way than by facili- 
tating the collection of taxes and virtually repudiating the debt. The interest the State 
will draw from loans will be indeed a revenue, as thus: If $2,000,000,000 is loaned at 34 


~~ 


per cent. the State will derive $70,000,000 income, payable in this paper, which in sucll 


a volume would be of no value. A debt-ridden and tax-oppressed people like those of 
France must, sooner or later, acknowledge the utter bankruptcy, social and public, to 
which they have been reduced by a long series of bad governmeuts, aud which in fact is 
the source of all the evils which now afflict them. 

The new minister, M. Gondchaux, on the 3d July abandoned most of the obnoxious 
propositions of his predecessor, and the confidence he inspired in connection with 
the apparent stability of affairs under Gen. Cavaignac had restored confidence to a con- 
siderable extent, causing business to revive both in Europe and England, and improving 
the price of securities. 

It is the case that crops up to the presenttime promise great abundance, and as acon- 
sequence prices are lower. Hence all American produce is iu England too low for profit- 
able sales, while on the continent there is no credit to commaud consignments, The ex- 
ternal trade of the country, therefore, presents a great contrast to that of last year. The 
import and export of the port of New-York for the fiscal year ending June 1848, were as 


fellows: 
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IMPORTS AND EXPORTS, PORT OF NEW-YORK, FOR THE FISCAL YEAR. 


FXPOE - -—= —IMPORTS 
Foreigu Goods, 

Spe .. F i Dutieble. Domestic. Specie, Free. Dutiable. Duties 
July, 27.47 moe 79 25: 7 294,219 2 
August ...66.000 Sot. ) B12 $95,555 3,537 
Sept. 350.925 46 - 16.532. . 2,672,452. . 94,546... 2,096,604 
Oct 54 : 1,72 56,852 3.1512 100,773 ...-1,293,983 
Nov ) 54,5: ake 2 ; o 10s 15ins Sane 471,142 16 Gx8,119 
De« rib . 856.516 
Jan BBE 926 ; rf 2,122.3 ) (), Ps I 2,305,017 
Peb $33,226 40... 32,919... 977,428 9 50% si 9, 5A6, BSS 2.416497 
Mare! 7 i , 952 


af 
L5,530 


4) 


) 


66,922 


1 867,337... ..34,2 


It is apparent from this table, that as far as this port is concerned, there is an excess of 
exports this year over the last; and that this excess has arisen from the exports of specie, 
to an amount greater than the diminution which has taken place in the exportable value 
of produce. Hence it is apparent that there can be no commercial balauce actually due 


abroad ; more particularly when we consider that the amount of imports at this port has 


not been, actually, more than in the last year, as follows: 


IMPORTS, PORT OF NEW-YORK FOR THE FISCAL 
1847. Decrease. Iucrease. 
8,307.38 7” 398. 985 oe 


na eeehegh eee 


This is an apparent rise of $9,098,000 upon the imports, but we believe that it has been 


very generally the case that the goods have been entered on foreign account, at rates very 


far in advance of what they have actuall 


y realized in the market. This loss on importa- 
tion has diminished the sums to be paid out of the proceeds of produce sold abroad. The 
exports have also been of declining value, and have also to a greater extent than usual 


been purchased here on foreign account. As compared t 846, the aggregate imports 


and exports lhuve been as follows: 


IMPORTS. 


Dutiable. Total. 
73,144,884 
82,590,625 


00 Hr 
88,700 


Total. 
33.805.918 
16,322,053 
49,290,637 


Althongh the exports of the present year are less than for the f. they exceed 


even those of domestic goods by those of the last year of the old tariff of 1846, before 


¥° 


veculiar state of the English harvest gave such an extraordinary impulse to the business of 
The rates of exchanges at the close of the business of the past year, were downwards, 
until the discredit of English merchants swept from the active capital of our merchants 
large sums, depended upon as available for the discharge of claims of manufacturers 
there. There is nothing in these figures to cause uneasiness now, as to the future. 
The results of this import table show that the revenue tariff has for the present fiscay 
year given $2,500,000 more money than was gathered from the operation of the tariff of 
1842 in the fiscal year 1846, and $3,000,900 more than was obtained for the fiscal year 


1847, in five mouths of which the tariff of 1842 was in operation. It will be observed 
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that while the importation of dutiable articles is this year over $20,000,000 in excess of 
last year, the aggregate imports are diminished only $9,000,000. The low grade of duties 
induced returns in a dutiable shape of the proceeds of the produce sold abroad, thus 
diminishing the receipts of free goods and specie. This amount of duties received at this 
port is probably the largest amount ever before gathered at any port of the United states. 
It is to be remembered that this amount of money represents a far larger amount of goods 
than usual, inasmuch as they have been purchased (particularly those imported in the last 
three months) at very low prices, induced by the peculiar state of affairs abroad. Those 
goods imported last fall and winter were also to a very considerable extent sent here on 
foreign account, and were actually paid for by the United States at a valuation much be- 
low that set forth in the import value, the difference between that and the amount of sales 
constituting a loss sustained by foreigu merchants and manufacturers. Their disposition 
to send here to sell was much diminished in consequence. As, however, their consighments 
slacked up, the events in Europe offered inducements to our merchants to export specie 
for the purchase of those cheap goods. The exports of specie since March have, from this 
port, amounted to $5,300,000, but this demand has now fallen off because of growing 
scarcity of goods abroad through non-production. 

The diminution of trade added to the immigration of capital has produced a demand 
for good stocks, and the loans negotiated by the state of New York and the federal gov 
ernment alluded to in our last, have improved in price under foreign purchases. The U.S: 
6 per cent stock sells in London at96.a97. The great security and handsome dividends 
payable on these stocks, is a temptation to invest, independently of the want of security 
which attaches in a greater or less degree to the stocks of other governments—more par 
ticularly to those of France. The Three Per Cents had fallen to 45,and the Fives to 63. 
It will be ubserved, probably for the first time in the history of nations, a United States 
Stock sells higher in London, in open market, than that of France. The French Threes 
without the dividend are 45, equal to 90 for the United States Sixes, which sell at 94 
The fact that the two great houses of Rothschild and Barings have become interested in 
pashing sales, isa guarantee that the market for U. States securities will widen. When 
we reflect, however, that for every $1,000 of this stock sent abroad, $2,000 must be 1e- 
turned, it is not prospectively a profitable operation, more particularly that the money 
borrowed is producing nothing. 

The whole amount of the United States debt is as follows: 

DEBT OF THE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. 
Payable. 


1-2 per cent. 1.17 p. an 


Amount rest 


1.020.000 00 56.100 


«July, 1846 

“ Jany. 1847 
Mexican ind., 1846 
Bounty Loan, 1847 
Tr. Notes of 1 


Total, 


Loan, June 


Grand total,.... 


1862 8,279.38 


1853 
1856 
867 
1851 
plea 
fundable 
18 67 
fundable 


2 OO 96,762 

6.604 135 330.211 
4.999, 149 45 § 949 
12,880,372 00 2 816 
303,391 04 5,169 
147.500 00 850 
167.389 31 043 
128.728 00 723 
409,860 00 294768 
13,128,650 00 819 


» 
1 
i 


> 
) 
‘ 
: 


48,068,494 21 2,810, 
16,000,000 00 480 000 


64,068,494 61 3,290,110 


The interest on all these stocks is payable in Jan. and July, except that of the Mexican indem 
nity, which is paid onthe 10th of Ang. and of Feb. ineach year. The returnof the army will 
bring a large amount of land warrants or bounty loansupon the market. Thus, nearly all 


the soldiers are entitled to a warrant for 160 acres of land, which, at the muimum gov- 


ernment price, is worth $200. Congress authorizes in lieu of this warrant, at the option 
of the claimant, a “ bounty loan” stock for $100, bearing 6 per cent. interest, and redeem 


able at the pleasure of the government. If the number of returning soldiers should reach 
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30,000, and they should all take this stock instead of the warrant, the amount would be 
$3,000,000 added to the above; making $67,000,000, which will be the sum total of the 


$ 
national debt. The proceeds of the new loan will probably more than meet the whole 
expense of closing up the war and paying the $3,000,000 down for the first instalment 
of the $15,000,000 to be paid to Mexico. In the future there is to be paid probably $3,- 
500,000 for claims due to our citizens by Mexico,and assumed by the United States. To 
these claimants the war is a clear gain, as without war they never would have got their 
money. There will be in five years $12,000,000 more to pay for final settlement. The 
prospect is that the debt will not be increased by these payments. The soldiers, how- 
ever, will not take stock for warrants, because the latter are worth more. They will now 
bring from $115 to $120 in the market, while ihe former will bring but $98, and the wis- 
dom of the government in sending the regiments where they belong saves the warrants 
from Uepreciation ; as thus: if all the regiments were sent to New Orleans, all the men 
might be compelled to sell the warrants upon a glutted market, and the price would be 
very small. As it is, the warrants fall upon all the markets, and have the benefits of the 
resources of each. We now have in the above figures the whole amount of debt, and 


the amounts compare with former dates as follows: 
AMOUNT OF UNITED STATES DEBT. 


March 41. March °45. June ‘48. 
Old Debt $333,636 2 185.088 197.824 68 
District of Columbia,.. 1.440.000 00 1,200,000 00 1,020,000 00 
Treasury Notes, 7 2.144.779 2 13.705,899 35 


Loans aa aia A GR Rs a Rie exible eto . 49,214,770 18 
Total 7 j .--- 17,678,789 


Thus it appears the increase of debt under the present administration has been $46,- 
279,694 59. In March, 1845, the amuunt of money in the Treasury was $9,659,358, 
from which deduct $1,525,468 of debts paid, and there remains $8,133,890, and on the 
ist June last there remained $1,780,471 80 still in the Treasury subject to draft, showing 
a sum equal to $6,353,419 to be added to the increase of debt, making $52,633,118 as the 
real expense of the war, up to and including the estimates for 1849. 

The recovery of the American states from the condition of insolvency to which they 
were reduced through the overaction of paper money, is a gratifying instance of the 
recuperative energies of the country and its people. The state of Indiana is an admira- 
ble example of the manner in which a people may rise out of seemingly hopeless 
financial difficulties. Her debt was near $100 per head to every free white male over 
20 years of age—nearly eqnal to the value of a farm of 100 acres, at government price. 
For this enormous debt they had nothing to show, and they hesitated about taxing them- 
selves to pay their debt; but through the operation of the increase of population, and in 
the value of property, the burden is constantly becoming light. 

The population of Indiana in 1830, was 343,031; in 1840 it was 685,866, an increase 
of 100 per cent., or 10 per cent. per annum. As the increase in the Western states for 
each succeeding decade is in a descending ratio, we may place that of the 10 years 
ending in 1850 at 80 per cent., which would give a population of 1,234,578 persons, 
being an increase at the rate of eight per cent. per annum. Now it appears from the 
official statements of the Auditor, that the taxable inhabitants increased in 1844, 4,274, 
and the namber of acres snbject to taxation, 558,381. In 1847, the taxable inhabitants 
increased 2,762. From these facts it appears, that simply from the number of tax payers 
and extent of land taxed, the weight of the debt must constantly decrease, even although 
the present property of the state should not increase in value, which, however, is not 


the case. The increase last year was as follows:— 
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1843. 844. 1846. 1847, 
Real estate....-.-. paves WOOO Ech cans 91,521,958 ......94,.780,220...... 95.310.240 
SONI 55s ie ossereackin Sou, th. | 24,058,107......27,869,334...... 29,247 ,82 
WOM oasdsecsens 104,318,084..... 115,580,065 .... . 122,649,854... . 124,558,060 


In addition to this large increase, the State works are rapidly becoming productive, 
particularly the Albany and Vincennes Road, and the Wabash and Erie Canal. A bill is 
before Congress to grant 800,000 acres of the finest land in Indiana for the completion 
of that portion of the Erie and Wabash Canal which connects with the White River. 
With this magnificent work completed, aud at the command of 1,234,578 inhabitants, 
possessing the finest soil in the world, the required taxes, 1,100,604, would be but a 
paltry sum for them to pay. This amount will, however, by that time, have been greatly 
diminished by the revenues of the public works, which last year amounted to near 
40,000, and there is ev ery possibility of their swelling sufficiently to pay balf the interest 
The people of Ohio in 1836, with a population of 1,000,000, and property assessed at 
$85,812,000, paid $965,310 taxes. 


35. 
The assessments fur the last two years in Indiana have been as follows :— 





1846 
RNG ee se a ch enone aut pita ae eas $468,917 95 
Tee NE ASIII io oo lige Se elas fagse Ge. c2.ck 562.671 20 
Delinquencies Se a ag IOLBvO Ol cc ox 97 258 47 
Wetel = s<scs< OP Tee, fb i ee 


With respect to taxation in general, it is arecognized principle that the burden rests 
upen a compound ratio of wealih and population ; as, for instance, the ludiana popula- 
tion was in 1840, 685,686, and amount of taxes required for her liabilities, say $685,000, 
or one dollar for each inhabitant. In 1850 the population will bave douv.cd, conse- 
quently the taxes to produce the same amount will be but 50 cents each. If now, in 
1840, the nett income of the inhabitants is put at $50 each, after paying their tax there 
remained $49 to each person. If their profits do not increase at all up to 1840, there 
will remain $49 50 to each inhabitant after paying taxes. If, however, the distribution 
of wealth should increase 20 per cent. in the course of ten years,a very low estimate, 
then, in 1850, each inhabitant would bave remaining $59 50, after paying his taxes. If 
the number of the inhabitants remains stationary, and the distribution of wealth increa- 
ses, the burden of the tax will be diminished. If the wealth remains stationary, and the 
numbers increase, the same result is produced. If, as is the case in Indiana, and other 
Western states, to a remarkable degree, both wealth and numbers increase, the burden 


- 


of taxation decreases in a double ratio. Herein cousists the difference between the debt 


of a state and of an individual 
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GOSSIP OF THE MONTH. 


} 


Lyceum Gatiery,—It is little dreamt that we have in our midst several paintings whose 
extraordinary value may be measured at once by the redoubtable names of the great masters 
who have produced them—Titian, Rubens. Muri!lo, Raphael. The pulse beats faster and the 


breath grows thicker of every true worshipper of art at bare mention of these High Priests, 





the divinity of whose genius has thrown over the temple where they administered a radiance 
which ages have not dimmed, and a halo which will fill the soul of the initiated for ages yet 
to come with awe and wonder, It is not to their technical skill alone, prodigious as it was, 
that such homage is due, nor to their handicraft which talent inspired and true taste guided. but 


} 


rather to that revelation of soul which in the eloquence and intensity of its expression raises 
the mind of the spectator from the material work he regards up to spiritual contempla- 
tions ; from ** nature up to nature’s God.” And herein consists the merit, the ability, the pur- 
pose of great works of art, which assailing the senses make prisoner of the most careless and 
rudest fancy, and thus refine and spiritualise thousands dead to all other softening influences, 
The masses which consume their daily strength in heavy labors seek recreation in hours of 
repose, and to them at such moments books or discourses offer no charm; nay, repel them by 
their dry, uninteresting and laborious details. But are these masses to be given up; aban- 
doned to the vulgar and debasing influence which in our country, unhappily, are the only re- 
source for the poor when freed from their daily tasks and abroad for pleasure? Look to 


it, philanthropy ! legislate for it, patriotism! Endeavor to provide from motives of sympathy 
and safety such amusements for our laboring population as will draw them away from gross 
and corrupting habits and inspire them with pure and elevating aspirations. 

Such reflectious as these animated us as we wandered delighted around and around the Ly 
ceum Gallery abounding in works of consummate merit. Our admiration and pleasure had 
only this drawback, that, it was not shared ‘by the thousands who passed it, debarred by the 
necessary obstacle of the price of admission? Why, we asked ourselves in wonder, does not 
our municipal government display its sagacity 2? Why does not one of our great parties manifesta 
politic interest in behalf of their constituents. by coming forward at once with a proposition to 
bny this rare collection of pictures and throw them open for public enjoyment? The shrewder 
governinents of Europ have all over the Continent. as well as in England, readily and w isely 
idopted these easy means to conciliate popular good-will, and have voted enormous sums of 
the public money for gorgeous galleries of art, which the peop'e have most cheerfully, nay 
with acclamation contributed, because they knew it was something, at least, for their own 
benefit. We repeat our surprise that some sharp-sighted tactician has not seized this simple 
chance of enhancing his reputation and doing a really sensible thing by bringing forward a 
proposition to buy the Lyceum Gallery, as the nucleus of a state gallery to be permanently 
established in the city of New-York. Nay, we marvel that in a city famous for the tact and 
dexterity of its commercial * practitioners,” that a society of merchants has not ere this been 
formed for the purchase of this collection, that New-York may thus offer one solid claim the 
more tothe curiosity of travellers and customers. The additional voyagers that would for 
these reasons give New-York a preference over all other rival markets, would, by the profit of 
these visits, pay for a dozen such collections. We care not what the motives are which are 
brought into requisition so the holy cause of art is advanced; that is all we seek; and in a 
country where utility is, happily, the primum mobile, we address it in the language of com 
merce, 

But is this collection of the old masters really worth our money? inquires the bargainer in 
the cautious spirit of the mart. That is just what we propose to treat of in the very few words 
we deem necessary to add on this point, To those who are conversant with the works of the 
great masters we have already named, no proof of the originality and beauty of their produc- 
tions in the Lyceum Gallery whatever is wanting other than t’.c sight of them. Incontestable 
evidence is there afforded of those master-touches which soar above imitation and defy the rust 
of time. There are few, however, who have made these glorious paintings the subject of their 


studies ; and we are glad for the sake of art to have it in our power to quote the ripened judg 





7 
: 
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ment of an authority equally competent and respectable. They have been deliberately exam 


ined by the most accomplished amateur-artist and connaisseur who has ever visited this coun 
try, Capt. Payne, lately of the English service, and the confidence placed in his judgment 
both in France, Germany and Italy by various individuals of the highest rank, who make thei: 


collections under his guidance, warrant all in reposing the most complete faith in his opinions 


He guarantees in the most absolute terms the originality of the paintings in the Lyceum Gal 


lery of Raphael, Murillo, Titian, Vandyck. Rubens, not only from his profound knowledge of 
the style of these masters, but from his intimate acquaintance with these very works, whose 
history and previous ownership in Europe he perfectly knows. The only matter of astonish 
ment with him, as it may well be with all others, is how it happens that such a collection, 
which even in times of disorder like the present in Europe would command exorbitant prices, 


should have found its way to this country This mystery we confess ourselves alt 


ogetlher 





unable to solve; but the entire respectability of its proprietor satisfies us that the means em " 
ployed have been perfectly legitimate. We can only explain it by conjecturing that some sud 

den necessity has compelled its former owner to part with these rare gems of art, and it is 

possible that pride may have induced him to seek a secret sale and a foreign market. Be this 

as it may, We rejoice that such a gallery has found its way to our country ; and the only ques 

tion now should be how it may be disposed of in a way to serve art, refine taste, and promote 

the public enjoyment. We hope sincerely that it is not the fixed intention of its present owner 

to preserve this galiery for his private use, and in that case we would urge it strenuously on 

our city councils to lose no time in ascertaining its value, and making it, as we have already 
suggested, a permanent object of attraction here. We are the more anxious and impatient on 

this point, as we have learnt that a movement is on foot to remove it to Washington; for we 

have lately been apprised on the best authority that a committee of Congress, composed of 
gentlemen of known taste and public spirit have, from the reputation of these paintings whic 

is spreading rapidly over the country, determined on the propriety of suggesting their pur 

chase to Congress, as the nucleus of a National Gallery of Art to be established at Washing 

ton. Weare struck with the extreme fitness of this proceeding, and doubt not that Congress 

will deem it perfectly unobjectionable ; on the contrary, a very popular measure to endorse, 

for its whole object would be clearly the gratification of our citizens from all parts of the 

United States who are in the labit of visiting Washington, and who would gladly sce anothe: ’ 





and rarer attraction added to the “ sights” of the “ city of magnificent distances.’ which has 


really little else beside to attract. If, then, our rich and public-spirited community lose any 


time in seeking to retain this splendid collection of the great Masters, we shall probably hear 


at an early day of their transfer to Washington. 


Jury has passed, or rather it will have passed ere these pages are seen by our! ers; fi 
in order that the Review may reach them by the first of the month, we are obliged, in ou: 
Gossip with them, to omit to notice matters which occur during the last few days of the pre 
ceding month, This may appear to some a very needless piece of information; but we assure 
them that great numbers of the reading public, remote from cities, consider th a periodic 
publication, particularly a newspaper. is not only printed but written upon the very day whos: 


date it bears. This is. of course, ina great measure true with regard to daily newspapers 
but in respect to the weeklies no idea could be more mistaken. The weekly paper bears thie 
date of Saturday, but it is delivered to many city subscribers on Friday, and is always rea ly 
for the mail on Thursday morning, and is therefore necessarily prepared for the press on Tues 
day or Wednesday. Indeed, many of the papers professing to be published on Saturday. are 
actually printed on the previous Monday. This is but the simple truth, although most, if not 
all of these papers contain notices of events, meetings, concerts, dramatic performances, and 
the like, which take place on the Thursday and Friday of the week of their publication. ** How 
can this be done?” Exactly in the same way as a certain notorions daily journal in tl 
has repeatedly published notices of performances which did not take place. “ But why is it 
for anything which is old 


Ws CIty 


done ”” Because of the absurd contempt so common among us 
Events of a day’s age added toa literary paper ruin it for the market, Country readers are em! 
nently exacting on this point. aud therefore it is that news-agents dem ind Saturday’s paper on 
ler, by 


le, 


Thursday, that they may offer it to their customers on the day of its date; and the rea 


this contempt for that which is old, provides himself with that which is actually venera 
whereas, were he content to receive on Monday a paper dated on the previous Satur 


lay, and 
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prepared for press on Friday night, he would not be reading on Saturday a paper printed on 
the previous Monday, fondly deluding himself the while with the idea that he has a paper 
fresh from the press. Besides, he then could rely on what he read, which now, if he know 
the way in which some of these weeklies are published, he cannot. If, then, somebody should 
actually * set the North River on fire” during the last four or five days of any month, our read 
ers must not think, because we do not gossip about it, that we are ignorant of the fact, or that 
we deem the conflagration of small importance: but rather that having prepared our lucubra 
tions, or as a travelled friend of ours has it, our “ lubrications,”’ before the occurrence of the 
event, we did not speak of that which we did not know; and this even though the incendiary 
gave notice of his intent and published a programme of his proceedings. Speaking of pro 
grammes, did any one who saw the renowned *‘ Glance at New-York,” or as the * b’hoys” 
eall it, “ for short,” and par excellence “The Glance,” fail to laugh when * Srxesy,” wishing 


? 


the bill of fare at Vauxhall, asks for the “ Programme with the wittles on it 


July has not been without events of interest, even leaving out of consideration the leopard 


hunt and the dog massacre. The Mavor’s idea of abolishing the office of dog killer, and leav 
ing its functions to be discharged by the community at large. is eminently in keeping with the 
democratic spirit of the age, and the event has shown how, even in the matter of dogs. private 
enterprise outstrips official duty, It only remains that the Common Council should, after the 
manner of the French National Assembly, resolve that the **b’hoys,” the Anti-Hydrophobic 
Garde Mobile of New-York have “deserved well of their country.” The one circumstance 
io be regretted as connected with this affair, is the fearful depression which must mevitably 
take place in the sausage market. No one with the statistics of recent canine slaughter before 
his eyes could be so fool-hardy as to purchase sausages. This reflection brings to mind the 
horrible revenge taken by a wag upon a pork seller who had offended him, and who was 
famed for the excelience of his sausages. Entering his shop on Saturday evening, when it 
was quite full of customers purchasing savory meat for the morrow’s dinner, the ruthless man 
approached the counter, and with a matter-of course, business-like air. threw down a dead cat, 
saying, “ That makes nineteen. You're busy now, I'll call again for the money,” and retired. 
In vain did the unhappy sausage-maker protest that he was utterly ignorant and innocent of 
the whole affair. ‘Though to protest was *a very gentlemanlike offer” in the time of Juliet’s 
Nurse, it was now unavailing; the shop was deserted, and its keeper ever after mewed at by 


all the ragged urchins of the neighborhood 


One event is always sure to happen in July—that is, the celebration of the Nation’s Birth 
day , and we believe that never before has it been more generally or more joyfully commemo 


brave and magnanimous army in 


rated than on this occasion. The brilliant success of our 
Mexico was a great and unwonted stimulus to rejoicing upon the recurrence of the day which 
more than all others brings to mind the victorious struggles of our first armies. Our continued 
prosperity during the past year left no sad memories to dampen our joy ; and the sad and por- 
tentous state of all other portions of the civilized world, while it awakens our sympathy, 
tends not a little to quicken our ardent thankfulness for the reasonable liberty, the sound cou 
stitution, and the wisely-planned institutions bequeathed to us by our great forefathers of the 
last century. But do not be alarmed reader; we have no intent to serve up to you a dish of 
patriotism and glory upon the strength of the Fourth of July. We shall stop short of the stars 
and stripes and the heroes of °76: we shall only express our entire concurrence in the opinion 
of the gentleman—said to have been somewhat insane—who, being called upon fora senti 
ment upon a Ith of July dinner, rose and gave :—** The way to celebrate Independence day is 
to go to the tavern and have something and make a noise.” This gentleman, as we said, is 
} 14 ‘ 


houcht somewhat insane: but could a ten column speech express more completely the man 


ner in which most reasonable people think it proper to occupy themselves on the National An 


? That noise must be made by some one, all acknowledge ; and though one portion 


nivy rsary 
of the community goes out of town to get rid of the noise which another portion comes in town 
or stays in town to make, yet, were these last to keep away or remain quiet, the first would 
** have something and make a noise” to some purpose. And this going out of town to get rid 
of the noise is very often buta poor pretence. Few residences are so situated that the in 
mates cannot pass the 4th in perfect quiet if they will but keep in the house. But they will 
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not. Rejoicing, sight-seeing, and noise making, as well as “having something.” are conta 
gious ; and the desires of little John, James, and Mary to go and see the 4th of July are pro 
nounced reasonable, and of course papa must go along. 

We see it noticed that the 4th, fifty years ago, was just as beautiful and as cool as it was this 
year, the thermometer standing a!l day at the somewhat remarkable number seventy-s 
Some idea of the outward show of the 4th, half a century since, may be obtained from the fact 


that in this city but three hundred troops paraded on that day, and as good a conception of the 


spirit which animated some of them, from the story told by an eye-witness, that a company of 


these troops went. after parade, out of town to Rutger’s fields, where Clinton street now is. 
for the purpose ol exercising Wi ile there. one of the company had the hardihood to 

something derogatory to the character of Gen. Washington upon hearing which. another 
trooper, named MAnsritLp—afterwards Col, Mansri—eLo—thrashed him soundly on the spot. 


rhe past 4th was remarkably free from accidents, though these have been diminishing of 


late years. Time was, and not long since, when accidents were considered so inevitable and 


liabie to be so numerous. tha he younger surgeons and older stud nts attached assistants 


to the Hospital remained in the building from the night of the 3d until 


and a messenger was in readiness to call upon the attending surge 
operations having frequently been required on the instant and at midni 

of consequence of which we heard this year. was the double fracture 
Inman, Jr., the oldest son of the great Henry Inman, from whom he in! 
promise to make him perhaps as eminent as his father. He was a 


ous an accident may seriously retard his advancement. 


" 


It was fitting that our brave regiments and the bodies of some of their ga!lant officers should 


return to us at this time of national festivity ; but it is not fitting that the indomitable courage 


1 ] 


and generous forbearance of the former should remain so utterly unrewarded, unacknowle 


as they are. The poor fellows have returned winners of bloody, hard-fought fields, and 
captors of rich and well-defended cities; but, unlike the soldiery of any other uation or ¢ 


1 : ; ; 
they have returned unenriched from battle and siege, for their much talked of * reve 


the Halls of the Montezumas” consisted in being called to parade at day-break without break 


fast, after having been on guard all night without supper. Not only so. but they ave in actual 


nee ! of the comforts and necessaries of life. many of them with roket titutions or muti 


lated limbs, and yet nothing is done for them, and very little talk is there doing anything 
Shame! shame! But we hope and believe that this is but temporary « hy, and that before 


our next gossipping they will be both honored and « ared for. 


Mr. Secret iry Marcy however has already begun to care for them, or about them 


TI 


manner which will prove little acceptable. As our readers know, a large number of the 


rates, and the officers almost universally, have returned either with their beard grown, 


} 
but 


° . 44 ‘ . 
I eatly trimmed, or W ith the English Ww hisk er and moustache, thus looking more like men an ] 


soldiers than when they went to the war. The most gallant field officers, the oldest and a 


generals, wore these marks of manhood, and now, when they have just returned, * t 


rea Ol 


war's alarms,” seeking comfort and quiet, they are attacked by the head of the War Depart 


ment in the tenderest point. Mr. Marcy has ordered them to cut off their moustaches. We 
expect to hear next that the chief of the Public Land Office has issued an order 1 

the public domain that all the stags shall cut off their horns, and that Mr Mavor HAVEMEYER 
has sent a very peremptory request to Messrs. Raymonp & WeEtsu, of the Menagerie, that 
their lion’s manes may be shaved close every morning, The prejudice against the beard, 
given by nature as the peculiar ornament, and one of the chief outward visible distinctive 
signs of the male * human.” is one of the moet unreasonable and unaccountable we ever heard 
of, and as a matter of course is violent and virulent in direct proportion to its want of founda 
tion, What is most strange in it is, that the prejudice is strongest—or rather has been, for it 
is very fast disappearing—against the moustache, the first sign of manhood which appears. 
The chief reasons assigned for this dislike are. that moustaches are a foreign appendage, and 
that a beard has a barbarous appearance. Absurd reasons, and as untrue as absurd We take 
the style of our dress, our equipages, our furniture, our amusements, and even our etiquette 
of society from the French. and our coats, bonnets, carriages and sofas might be equally well 
attacked as foreign Sut if these hair hating patriots will but look at the portraits of our Pu- 


ritan, Huguenot, and Cavalier forefathers, they will find their faces well provide d with the 
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manly beard. and in those who are shaved at all, they will find that the moustache is left. As 
to the barbarism of beards, it has only been among savages and semi-barbarians that the custom 
of removing the beard has obtained any permanence, They have plucked out, burnt off, or 
cut away their beards from time immefnorial ; but the polished Greeks and Romans, the Ital- 
ians of Italy’s brightest days in arts, arms and literature, the Spaniards the Germans, the 
French, and our ancestral English, from their rise down to and past their go'den ege, have al 
worn beards. Shaved faces only made their appearance with other artificial, meretricious, 
and ridiculous fashions introduced in the co_rupt courts of Louis XIV.,the Regency, and Louis 
XV. of France. As soon as France had purged herself of ber loathsomeness by the horrors of 
her revolution, these fashions began to disappear and beards to resume their places, One 
other objection is brought against beards with a combination of seriousness and fun which 
makes it seem perfectly overwhelming; and a joke based upon it is always sure to set the pit 
of a theatre in convulsions of laughter: it is that they make a man look like a monkey or a 
goat. Unfortunately for this, it 1s one of the chief distinctions between the man and the mon- 
key, that the man has a beard and the monkey has none, The monkey is well provided with 
hair on every part of his body and limbs, but Nature, apparently conscious of the fearful simi 
larity between men and monkeys, has left the latter with smooth faces; yet men of late years 
ungratefully remove their distinctive mark, and seem determined to prove the truth of Lord 
Mongoppo's opinion, that they are but monkeys with their tails worn off. As to the poor 
goat. fool as he is thought, he has sense enough to leave his face as nature made it, and not to 
seek to improve upon her. As to the dandyism of a beard, which sacrifices more to fashion, 


he who lets his beard crow as nature has made it, or he who. merely because other people do 


the same, daily spends and loses half an hour of pain and vexation in so iping and scraping his 
face that he may make it unlik+ anything ever created? forthe face of a shaved man is neither 
that of man, woman. or child. as nature made them, Truly ladies who wish todo so, may 
worship their husbands without any violation of the second commandment, for they cer 
tainly do not bear l-keness to anything in the heavens above, the earth beneath, or the waters 
under the earth; saving always a tailless monkey. if such a thing there be, This reminds us 
of the reply of a young bearded mar to a senior, shaved to the eyelids, who asked him. with 
some asperity, why he wore all that hair on his face: “Idd not put it there, sir, and until 


one whom I[ think wiser than He who did, advises me to cut it off, [ shall let it remain.’ The 


other did not att mpt fo answer the argument, It is old father Cuaucer, if we remember 


aright, who says, 


‘‘ Withonen bearde a manne lokes lyk a foole.” 














is urged asa 





cood reason for the sacrifice of the moustache by the soldiery. *A 
good reason in good sooth! Why does not the War Department decree that all under its or- 
aers sha h ive the same ha Pr. comp! xion. and noses of the Same le cth and color ? Wi uld 
it not be highly proper that the latter organ should be in all cases cut down to the regulation 
standard? or better, perl Ips, for fear of accidents, that it shou d be removed altogether This 
would attain a smoothness of countenance and uniformity of appearance which would be per- 
fectly startling; one almost rivalling the equality advocated in one of the new clubs of Paris, 
established by Polichinelle—in English, Punch—who, ascending the tribune on the evening 
of the formation of the club. demanded with great vehemence that * hereafter all citizens 


hall be of the same age and the same sex.’ 






Poor France! her misguided mob, in their strife for equality, forget liberty and fraternity. 
We were too ready with our congratulations on the establishment of a republic: at least we 
might have delayed our official greetings until there was some stability to furnish the subject 
of congratulation, The recent insurrection and dictatorship puts our chief legislative body, 
Congress, which was so ready to send congratulations to Paris, in rather an unpleasant posi- 
tion, and it must heartily wish that it had listened to the deprecating voice of that astute states 
man, Joun C. CaLHoun, whose democracy is undoubted, when he begged that there might be 
a littie delay in the proffer of fraternal sympathy, until we knew whether any government was 
established, and what kind of a government it was. 

One of the most horrible features of the late insurrection is the brutal conduct of the women 
connected with it. So it will ever be with woman when she unsexes herself; she attains a 
pitch of cruelty and brutality which man cannot even emulate. So it was in the revolution of 


1793; the deeds of the potssardes of that day make the horrors of the guillotine seem trifling. 
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Of the two women who at this insurrection mounted the barricades and led on the mob. both 
were young, and one was beautiful and tastefully dressed. This makes her acts and her fate 
seem yet more dreadful; so much does beauty, combined with feminine tastes and the graces 
of the toilet, enlist our sympathies, even command our respect. Poor women! they probably 
had never heard that, 

** Whistlin girls and crowin hens 

Never comes to no good ends.” 


This is one of the old proverbs which always was and always will be true. 





The weather continued so cold and wet until the latter part of July, that many more than 
usual of those who are able to leave town, remained; but while we are writing, the weather 
is so hot, and has such an air of determination about it, that all who can, will fly to the country 
or to watering places, if it be but for a short time. Indeed, the weather is such that we would 
call it * dog-days,” but the canine slaughter precludes the use of sucha phrase. This year ay 
least it is not true that ** every dog must have his day.” Bat whether the summers be warm 
or cool, every one should jleave town during some few days, if not in search of coolth—why 
should we not say coolth as well as warmth ?—in search of a change of air, which is absolutely 
necessary to the well being of every man. The health of every one, the laboring man or the 
studious, will suffer if he neglect this, no matter how prudent his life or how regular his exer- 
cise. He will find lassitude enervating his mind and enchaining his body. Both body and 
soul seem to need the fillip administered by a complete change of air, water and scene, It is 
a fact ascertained by observation on the lower classes in London, that marriages between 
apparently healthy persons, who themselves, and whose ancestors for two generations have 
not left the city, are invariably childless 

People in general need the invigoration of the country as much as poets are supposed to, 
and do; though there cannot be a greater mistake than to suppose that poets write descrip- 
tions of rural scenery while they are rusticating. They receive impressions there to which 
they afierwards recur; but we feel well assured that nine out of ten pastoral poems were 
written in the city ;—that is, save Worpswortn’s, who appears to have exiled himself to 
Rydal to write poetry from a sense of duty. The effect of this compulsion is visible in many 
of his poems. But even he acknowledges that rural scenery leads the poet to the contempla- 
tion of what he has observed of men in cities. How else can be explained his lines ?’—we 
quote from memory and may not be exact :— 

“One impulse from a vernal wood 
May teach you more of man, 

Of moral evil and of good, 
Than all the sages can.” 

No; poets, like all other mortals, go into the country to walk, ride, hunt, fish, and bathe. 
Indeed, we are not quite sure but that poets in general would like to take even their salt bath 
ing in a house ; to have a little sea brought up to their room in a tub, instead of plunging into 
great, black waves with foaming crests. Apropos of bathing ; we are quite sure that our read 
ers have not heard of the manner in which a very proper Connecticut lady—unmarried, as all 
very proper Connecticut ladies should be—got out of a ** predicament” in speaking of her trip 
to Newport. She said that she “ was afcaid of the water, and used to stand very close to the 
shore ; but one day there came a big breaker which she could not get away from, and so she 
was obliged to—to—” she stumbled and stammered, it was impossible to be guilty of the im- 
propriety of saying “ to duck herself all over,” and so she said * to—to— immerse her whole 


system,” 


The alternate rain and heat have caused the theatres which are open to be thinly attended. 
The Bowery Theatre is an exception to this, Here Mary Taytor has been drawing crowded 
houses in the Naiad Queen, and a most substantial naiad she is, 

At the Broadway Theatre the very clever Monratsirs have been somewhat successful in 
spite of the season. Mons. and Madame Mowptarsir are well matched in person, expression 
and style ; they even have, either by nature or from practice together, a striking similarity of 
movement, They are remarkably strong and agile, both having a capacity for the most as 
tonishing tours de force, and this they putto continual proof. In sprighiliness and abandon they 
bave had but one superior among the dancers who have visited us, and though not re 
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markable for grace they are not deficient in it. Madame’s sweep of limb is enormous, consid- 
ering her extremely petite figure; when she enters she takes half the stage at a bound, and 
the quickness of her movements is almost bewildering. Mons. Monptaisir seems to us more 
finished than Madame and to lack some faults which she has. His poses are finer and taken 
with more certainty. In his startling leaps he, in mid air, throws himself into new and grace- 
ful attitudes, and upon touching the stage recovers his first position with precision and ease. 
Indeed, so great and so long continued are his leaps that he seems, Antaeus-like, to acquire 
new strength when he touches the earth. In the midst of the most bewildering evolutions he 
stays himself on the instant and stands fixed, firmly, unwavering and unpanting. But we con 
fess that we have a thorough contempt for the dancing of men While engaged in it they 
seem utterly out of place, In fact a man gains nothing in grace by dancing, If he walk well 
he is as graceful as he can be, more graceful than anything else can be; whereas woman 
having the centre of gravity of the body relatively higher and the feet comparatively smaller, 
than in man, is obliged to sway the figure from side to side to keep the centre within the base, 
and thus her walk acquires that undulating motion which is so attractive, and which is height- 
ened and developed in the dance. The dancing of the Moypuaisiks is altogether wanting in 
sentiment and their pantomime very inexpressive. But the pantomime of M, Bartuonomn, 
their ballet master, is so piquant with meaning, that it tempts us to believe that the old Roman 
mime would have won his wager when he offered to bet with the great orator that he could 
express a passion more effectively with gestures than the other with words 

At Nisto’s, charming Rose Tevnin has been more charming than ever, always saving when 
she has appeared in The Widow’s Victim, which invariably makes a victim of every one with 
in hearing, The Lzuamans—would it not be better grammar to say LEumen ?—have so 
pleased what audiences they have had that we wonder they have not had larger. ADELAIDE 
Lxeuman has perhaps the prettiest figure ever seen on our stage, and young as she is, ranks 
next to BLanGy as a danseuse of talent. When she has the years and practice of Mad, Mon- 
PLAISIR she will take high rank in the ballet. 

The musical people who have remained in town have had a novel pleasure in the perform 
ances of M. and Mad. p’Hur Lasorpe, who have appeared at Nisto’s in scenes from French 
Operas. They are both artists of acknowledged merit abroad, Madame particularly. M. La- 
BORDE appeared in the principal scenas from La Juive and Guillawme Tell, giving us French- 
tragic music in the most ambitious French-tragic style. He is in person, manner, style, and 
even dress, a copy of Durrez. His voice is a high tenor, of that hard, throaty quality, so 
common to the French lyric stage. His style and method are both of the very best French 
school—by no means the best school—and his declamation at times very appropriate and mov- 
ing. The great drawback to his success is the evident labor with which he sings, his high 
notes appear to be painfully wrung from his throat. 

Madame Larorpe, though not a beautiful woman, captivates all ere she has uttered a note. 
Glossy black hair tastefully arranged, brilliant brown eyes under perfect command, an ex- 
pressive mouth, an arch smile and a charming toilette, enable her to do this. Her figure is 
plump to a degree. She fills to repletion her ample boddice, in fact quite runs it over. She 
is more than twenty-five, not thirty, and her voice is fresh, full, clear, sympathetic, and flexi 
ble beyond that of any other prima donna who has visited us save CrnTi-DamoreEav and Mad- 
ame Bisnor. Indeed, she is Madame Bisnor with a voice of more thorough training, Her 
vocalization is marvellously easy; the accentuation, and light and shade with which she marks 
her fortturt and scale passages show an exquisite taste, and long and judicious practice. Her 
facility tempts her sometimes to do admirably well that which had better be left altogether 
undone, in spite of the applause it awakens. We are glad to hear that the Lasornpgs are en- 
gaged by Mr. Hamautn for the Park Theatre, where we are also to have the new tragic star 
of the English stage and Macreapy, who is coming over here with his family to reside 
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NOTICES OF NEW BOOKS. 


Tuer Czar: His Court axp Peor tr, including a Tour in Norway and Sweden: By John S$ 
Maxwell. Baker & Scribner, 115 Nassau-st. 


But little has been known to us of the people who with * their father” const itute the great 
power enshrouded in the snows of the North, whose policies, views, and strength now lower 
so gloomily aud mysteriously over the destinies of Europe. The spectator can scarcely put 
his fin ger upon a map of Europe and say, out of the boundaries of Russia tr unquility reigns 
here.” All countries are in commotion, and the people or governments of each have made some 
demonstration in accordance with the spirit of the age. Russia alone remains untouched b 
vil progress ; and while each nation is tora with internal dissensions, not! ung is heard from 
Russia but that her countless columns are in motion from the remotest recesses. and pointing 
towards her European frontier, form a cartain behind which all is dark and terrible, The 
work of Mr Maxwell is a most welcome publication at such a juncture. It by far exceeds 
that of the German traveller Kohl in matter that will interest the American. It is graphic in 
description, and takes a clear, practical view of men and things. and the reader rises from its 
perusal with the conviction that much has been added to his stock of information. 


aT 








Sornisms oF tHe Protective Poticy. Translated from the French of F. Bastiat. With an 
introduction by Francis Lieber. LL D., Professor in South Carolina College. Editor o 
Encyclopedia Americana, &c., &c. 12mo. G. P. Patnam, 155 Broadway 


The great principles of Free Trade are strongly and clearly enunciated in this admirable 
work of M Bustiat. Their truth has at last penetrated into the gloom of France, whose mise 
rable, ignorant, and starving people afford an apt illustration ot the unmitigated evils that flow 
from a “ paternal government” with its protective theories. M. Bastiat has done much t 
extend the republican pi rinciple of Free Trade in France, and his work shouid be in the hand. 
ofall. He truly says that * when men have not made themselves familiar with the principles 


free trade, the soph sms of protection continually recur under one form or another.” 


Eureka: A Prost Porm, Or the Physical and Metaphysical Universe. By Edgar A. Po®, 


Esq Hands ymely printed, 12mo.cloth. 75cts. G. P. Putnam | 
Mr. Poe is too well and favorably known. not only to the re wing public of this country brt : 


of England to make an extended notice of his peculiar excellence at all necesary here. The 
work now published by Mr, Putnam will doubtless be readily sought, as well by the admirers 


of Mr. Poe as by the public at lirge. 


An Atpuaseticac Inpex to sub ects treated in Reviews and other Periodicals, to which no 
indexes have been published. Prepared for the library of the Brothers in Unity, Yale Col 
lege. New-York: Geo. P. Putnam, late Wiley & Putnam, 155 Broadway. 


The title of this work at once suggests its great value to those having access to libraries, 
as well as those who possess series of the Reviews, American and English, 


The above works are elegantly got up by the enterprising publisher, Mr. George P. Putnam, 
long favorably known to the literary world as one of the firm of Wiley & Putnam, now of 15d 
Broadway, New York. Mr. Putnam announces to the pub ic a new, uni orm, and comple 
edition of the works of Washington Irving, revised and enlarged by the author, in twelve ele 
gant duodecimo volumes 

The first vo'ume of the Series will be The Sketch Book, complete in one volume, w 
will be ready on th» fisrt diy of September, Knickerbocker’s History of New-York, wit 
revisions and copious additions, will be published on the 1st of Octgber. 


Tue tu.ustratep Sxercu Boox.—In October will be published The Sketch Book. by 
Washington Irvinz. One volume ae octavo. illustrated with a series of highly finished 


Engravings on wood. from desiens by Darley and others. engraved in the best style by Childs, 
Herrick, &ec, ‘this edition will be printed on paper of the finest quality, similar in size and 
si aw ihe new edition of * Haileck’s Poems” It is intended that the illustrations shall be 


superior to any engravings on wood yet produced in this country, and that the mechanical exe- 
cution . the volume. altogether, shall be worthy the authur’s reputation, I[t will form an ele 


gant and appr pt rate g ft book for all seasons. 
The new works ot Mr. Irving are also announced as nearly ready. Mr. Putnam thus com 


mences his new course at the top of American (if we do not say English) literature, and hi 
enterprise will doubiless be appreciated by the public, 





